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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXII. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


As the weather grows warmer flies 


inerease. Jlorses and eattle suffer 
a great deal from the bites of these 
inseets. Cattle should have some- 


thing like fish oil, coal tar mixed with 
grease, carbolic acid mixed with oil, 
and lots of other things that can be 
used to keep the flies away. 

KEEPING FLIES OFF STOOK. 

It will richly pay any farmer to 
try it. When milch cows have to fight 
flies all day you may expect the milk 
A very little of 
the above-named articles will keep 


supply to decrease. 
flies off horses and mules. Too much 
applied to a horse will some times 
We ean but feel for 
the dumb brute that is so harnessed 
that he ean not defend himself when 


make him sick. 


the flies are piercing his sensitive 
skin and great drops of blood trickle 
from the wound the fly has made. No 
one who eares for dumb animals will 
let them suffer when it is so easy-to 
prevent it. The extra feed required 
to keep the animals in fair condition 
when bitten by flies will cost a great 
deal more than the small amount paid 
for oils, ete., to keep the inseets off. 
GOOD TEACHERS FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS, 


Do you want the best school teach- 


ers? Now is the time to begin to 
look after one. Many committees 
put off employing until all the best 
ones are engaged. Good teachers, 


like cther workmen, do not have to 
hunt jobs. By waiting till about time 
to begin the school to get a teacher 
vou tisually have to take sueh as oth- 
The matter of good 
trifled 
An impression made on the 
It is hard to 
In selecting 


ers do not want. 
teachers is too great to be 
with. 
young mind is lasting. 
undo this kind of work. 
who are 


teachers try to get those 


up-to-date. New methods in teach- 
ing advance the children faster than 
old ones. The improvements are as 
great in teaching as in farming tools. 
IMPROVED FARMING TOOLS. 


A great many farmers have bought 
new implements that are great labor- 
We would like for those whe 
have meritorious tools to 
We have had to spend time 
and money in hunting implements 
that we have heard of but did not 
manufacturer. 


savers, 
mention 
them. 


know the name or 
Some farmer bought an 
combination planter, which did splen- 


improved 


did work. A neighbor wanted one but 
could not give the name. After con- 
siderable work and postage he found 
it was the Cole planter advertised 
in The Farmer. If 


when you hear of one and find it to 


Progressive 


be just what you need, when men- 
tioning it, Just say the Cole Planter, 
Red Ripper Press, Wilson’s 
Mill, etc. The manager of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can get the manu- 


Zone 


facturers to advertise the goods so 
that it will be easy for the farmers 
to get them. In this hustling age 
when labor is so searee every one is 
anxious to get all the labor saving 
tools to be had if the cost is not too 
Not only that, but you will 
be helping the manufacturer, the 


paper and your brother farmer. It 


great. 


will give the worker in the shop more 
to do and he in turn will buy more 
of the 


pork, ete. 


farmer’s apples, 

Then it will help to make 
the paper better. 

HARRY 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


potatoes, 


FARMER. 





Lasr Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Corn has not all been planted; a 
good deal was brought up by . the 
rainfall this week, and that up grew 
nicely$ most of the early corn has 
received first plowing; in counties 
much re- 
The 


rains caused cotton to come up nice- 


suffering from drought 


planting will have to be done. 


ly. though all is not yet up; planting 
is practically finished; cotton plants 
are very small, but have improved, 
stands are better and chopping is 
underway. The weather was excel- 
lent for the work of transplanting 
counties 


tobaeeo in the northern 


where it progressed rapidly, while 
the erop shows some improvement. 
A number of correspondents 
state that 


peeted, though the 


crop 
is better than ex- 
yield will be 


wheat and 


wheat 
short; harvesting early 
oats has just begun in a few places; 
spring oats are not promising. 
Planting peanuts is well advanced 
and good stands have been secured. 
The yield of 


was reduced by the drought; 


Irish potatoes in the 
east 
many sweet potato sprouts were set 
this week. Gardens were much ben- 
efited by the The 
for fruit of all kinds continues fair- 


rains. prospect 
ly favorable in the central-cast por- 
tion of the State, and for apples also 
in the west; the blackberry and dew- 
berry crops will be large; grapes are 
Meadows were 


blooming heavily. 


are poor. 








Sowing Peas on Tobacco Lands. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Enclosed find 


which continue to send me The Pro- 


money order for 
gressive Farmer. I do not see how 
T could do without The Farmer. It 
is a good paper to have in any home 
and is doing a great work. 

We in this part of the country have 
been sowing cowpeas on tobacco 
land, and the tobacco does not grow 
Will you please tell 
me through The Progressive Farmer 
what it 


the land from growing good tobaeco 4 


well after peas. 


is about peas that hinders 
Hoping to see something on this sub- 
ject soon, I remain 
Your friend, 
S: P. GENTRY. 
Person Co., N. C. 


We thank Mr. Gentry for his kind 
words. 
friends who have studied the matter 
diseuss the effeet of cowpeas on to- 
baeeo. Tere are the views of Prof. 
W. F. Massey, of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station: 

“T think that the 
from the faet that 
fail 
gen the peas get for them, and after 


trouble arises 
tobaeceo growers 
to realize the amount of nitro- 
growing the peas they put the same 
fertilizer on the ground that 
would have applied without the peas 
and there is an excess of 
late 
Then, too, they sow the peas the year 


causing a rank and erowth. 
before on thin land with no fertilizer 
this of 


course reduces the amount of phos- 


and cut the peas off, and 


phorie acid and potash in the land in 


an available form, since peas will 
use these up as fast as any crop that 
Now, if instead of 


merely sowing the peas they would 


ean be planted. 
give them a good dressing of acid 
phosphate and potash they would not 
only get a heavier crop of peas but 
would gather more nitrogen from the 
air into the soil. Then the following 
season, when the land is put in to 
baceo, use no nitrogen of an organic 
character, but only a small amount, 
nitrate 


of soda to give the crop a good send 


say 100 pounds per acre ot 


off, and then depend upon the or 
ganie nitrogen the peas have furnish 
ed for the completion of the crop. 


T feel sure that by the proper course 


they | 





We shall be glad to have our | 


—* 





nitrogen, | 





The to- 
cannot afford to 


the peas, but of the farmer. 
baeceo grower who 
farm right and improve his land for 
fear of injuring his tobacco, had bet- 
ter quit tobacco and grow some crop 
that will allow him to improve his 
But the fact is that good farm- 
ing and stock feeding and the grow- 


soil. 


ing of forage can be as well and eas- 
ily done with tobaceo as the money 
crop as with any other crop.” 





Prizes in Agriculture at A. & M. College. 


At the recent A. & M. College 
Commencement here, the following 
prizes were awarded to agricultural 
students: 

Medal, Presented by Zenner Disin- 
feetant Company for Judging Stock, 
W. W. Finley. 

Cash Prize of Five Dollars, Offered 
by State Agricultural Society for 
best Report of Stock Exhibit, Frank 
R. Smith. 

United States 
Presented by Vermont 


Separator, 
Ma- 
chine Company for best Essay on 
the Making of a Dairy Farm, Clar- 
ence Lyteh. 

Sharples Cream Separator, Pre- 
sented by P. M. Sharples for best Es- 
say on “The Middle South as a Dairy 
Section,” W. W. Finley. 


Cream 
Farm 


Ton of Commercial Fertilizer, 
Presented by Caraleigh Phosphate 


and Fertilizer Company for best Es- 
say on Soil Fertilization, L. A. 
Niven. 

Set of Rural Science Books, Pre- 
sented by the Maemillan Publishing 
Company for the best Essay on “The 
Farmer’s Library,” R. F. Warren. 

“Storer’s Agriculture,” Presented 
by Charles Seribner’s Sons for the 
on “The Farmer, a Stu- 
Harrell. 


Registered Jersey 


Essay 


dents 1; ©, 


best 


Jull, Presented 


| by Fairview Dairy Farm for best Es- 


of ‘Kulthi’ 


of culture T eould not only grow to- | 


y peas, but could 


I know that the 


baceo atte erow a 
high grade of leaf. 
general opinion among tobacco grow- 


ers is that peas injure the quality of 


much damaged by the drought and | the tobacco the following season, but 
} § | 


“nm 
if 


say on ormation and Management 
of a Dairy Herd,” A. C. Wharton. 





Col. T. C. Wade, of Cornelia, Ga., 
writes ina private letter to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer: “I enclose sample 
that 
used them and saved lives of many 
It is a le- 


is raised in India; 


during the great famine. 
eume and seems fine from its growth. 
IIas been planted less than thirty 
days, and never had any rain on it 
till Sunday. The 
Agriculture sent me the seed and J] 


be lieve 


will be a great thing for our seetion, 


Department of 


from present indications it 


I believe that it is not the fault of | I am giving it various trials. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








[Tuesday, June 9, 1903. 











Building Up the Farm. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The farm ought to be the most at- 
tractive spot on the globe, and how 


to make it so and to keep it so 
should be the aim of every farmer in 


the land. There is a magic power 
in the soil life and 
strength to whatever lives upon it. 
From the soil comes the food, cloth- 
ing, and the homes of all mankind; 
from the soil comes directly or indi- 
rectly every material for human sat- 


which give 


isfaction and enjoyment. Therefore, 
it is the duty of every farmer or own- 
er of soil to build up the same and 
yearly improve its fertility to make 
it eapable of furnishing the mate- 
rials in an increasing quantity, nec- 
essary for the benefits of mankind. 
Our soils of the South are poorer 
than the average soil of the conti- 
nent, and for that reason demand a 
better system of culture in the way 
of studying the proper rotation of 
crops, and the proper methods of 
fertilizing our various crops, so that 
the proper plant foods are provided 
in the best form to get best results. 
Some one has said of the South, that 
it seemed as if nature after making 
a climate perfectly suited to health 
and labor had bestowed upon it a 
poorer soil, and thus compelled us 
to reach that high degree of human 
endeavor, which can be achieved only 
by the aid of so perfect a climate. 
The chief pursuit and chief source 
of our wealth is agriculture, but at 
the same time our average yields per 
acre are barely more than half of 
the average of the United States. 
Take such crops as corn. The average 
of the United States is 25 bushels. 
The average of the extreme Southern 
States is only 11 bushels. True our 
yield of cotton and tobacco is above 
the average in quantity, but is also 
above the average in cost of produc- 
tion. The cost of production is the 
real test of the actual profit per acre 
on any farm, hence we should aim 
to increase the fertility of the soil 
so as to increase the production, for 
it costs no more to produce 25 bush- 
els of corn per acre, as far as labor 
is concerned, than it does to produce 
11. We still cling too much to exten- 
sive methods, forgetting the fact 
that we live in an age of mental ac- 
tivity and physical effort and that we 
must face the problems that con- 
front us with a spirit determined to 
overcome all difficulties. All crops 
grown on the farm are valuable for 
some purpose and unless they are so 
they should not be planted, but there 
are by-products from all crops that 
are often wasted, and which, if put 
in the place they belong to, viz., the 
manure heap, would considerably in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, for it 
is from the manure pile that the re- 
fuse of the farm is distributed to be 
harvested again in other forms. An- 
other form of bad farm practice is 
the neglect of the proper rotation of 
crops. The question of crop rotation 
while the oldest of all questions con- 
nected with agriculture is yet ever 
the newest. If we go back a couple 
of thousand years and study the rules 
laid down by ancient writers on this 
subject, we should be surprised to 








learn how little advancement we have 
really made during all that time. 

In fact, the average farmer of to- 
day is not better versed in the art of 
rotation than was the Egyptian in 
the early centuries. Professors and 
chemists in our agricultural colleges 
have done, and are doing good work 
in clearing up some of the mysteries 
connected with it by explaining the 
And some of our 
farmers of to-day might mystify and 
puzzle their ancient brothers by go- 
ing into details of chemical analysis 
about phosphates, carbohydrates, 
ete., ete., but in turn the ancient til- 
ler of the soil might astonish his 
modern wisdomship by revealing a 
practical application of the subject 
that he never dreamed of. We have 
only to look at China at the present 
time to confirm all this, where we 
find the most ancient methods prac- 
ticed with the fertility of the soil 
almost unimpaired though it has 
been in constant cultivation for an 
untold number of years. 


reasons why. 


But we are not prepared to adopt 
the Chinaman’s methods. We aim to 
get the most out of life that is in it, 
and, therefore, must use the 
means at our command to build up 
and uphold the fertility of our soils 
so as to give us the best returns for 
time and labor; to that end we have 
to study and put in practice the best 
methods. The farmer who 
makes a study of the relationship of 
one crop to another as far as plant 
food in the soil is concerned belong 


we 


known 


to those who are successful in their 
ealling. The principles that govern 
this relationship have been revealed 
to us in such simple form that they 
maybe easily understood any 
farmer of ordinary intelligence. 
For instance, we are told that the 
amount of potash entering into the 
mineral constituents of our common 
root crops is nearly or quite twice 
that contained grain 
erops: or take phosphorie acid, we 


by 


in ordinary 


find that grain crops contain three 
times the amount that is in the root 
erops and so on all the way through 
the list, thus conclusively showing us 
that suecessive crops of the one va- 
riety will surely impoverish any soil 
in a short time. And it is the knowl- 
edge of these facts that enables the 
intelligent farmer of to-day to in- 
erease the fertility of his soil as 
years pass by and to make his farm 
But before I fin- 
ish this subject I would like to em- 
phasize that in our Southern soils 
the plant food element which is most 
lacking, is potash, and hence the 
necessity for supplying it liberally. 


more productive. 


Phosphate again, while present in 
larger quantities in many eases is 
not readily available for plant be- 
cause insoluble and must also be ap- 
plied in conjunction with the potash. 
But potash, as the principal starch 
and sugar producer in plants and, 
being as it were, the finisher of all 
crops, grain, roots, or fruit, is the 
essential element always, and every 
farmer should make particular note 


of that fact, and act accordingly. 
C. K. MeQUARRIE. 





To do so no more is the truest 
repentance.—Luther. 





EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XII. —How Plants Grow. 


It will pay any of the boys on the 
farm to take a little time and trouble 
just now, even if it is a busy time, to 
ascertain for themselves just how 
plants grow. Take, for example, a 
hill of corn three or four inches high, 
scrape off the surface carefully, take 
a bucket of water, or several of them 
if needed, and wash away the soil 
from the roots so as to expose the 
roots as much as possible, and study 
them. They will be surprised at the 
extent of the root system of a corn 
plant even four inches high. We will 
tell them, for they perhaps might not 
suspect it, that the tip of the plant 
root exudes or discharges an acid 
which has the power of dissolving to 
a certain extent the mineral matter 
of the soil. Plants take 
food. There is ash in the mature 
plant, woody fiber, as well as grain, 
but the materials of all these must 
be taken up in liquid form. Plants 
do not eat, they drink. 

They will find in examining this 
plant that the large roots are simply 
conduits, pipes to take up this liquid 
matter, this dissolved food. They 
will find that the food mostly 
taken up by what is ealled hair roots. 
If they will pull up another hill of 
eorn and shake off the dirt they will 
find a good deal of dirt sticking very 
closely to the hair roots. These are 
simply elongated cells which push 
out from the roots and almost glue 
themselves to the fine particles of 
dirt. If the boys study this awhile, 
they will see for themselves how ex- 
ceedingly important it is to have a 
properly prepared seed bed, a seed 
bed in which the particles are in 
such condition that the roots can 
move freely and that these hair roots 
can come in the closest possible con- 
tact with the largest amount of soil. 

The plant, however, feeds from the 
air as well as from the soil. The 
boys have all noticed that when corn 
comes up the stalk is round and hard 
and pointed. This is to enable it to 
push its way through the soil. As 
soon, however, as it comes in contact 
with the sunlight it begins to turn 
green, then unrolls itself and spreads 
a large amount of leaf surface to the 
air. Why does it do this? Te 
breathe, for the plant not only drinks 
but breathes. They will notice furth- 
er that all healthy plants have green 
leaves. When corn begins to turn 
yellow it is sickly. This green mat- 
ter is called chlorophyll. It is the 
workshop of the plant. This green 
coloring matter is enabled during the 
day time and when the sun is shin- 
ing to take the carbon dioxide of the 
air, dissolve it, and use the carbon, 
of which plants are most largely 
built up, for the building up of leaf 
structure. The boys all notice that 
corn does not grow much on cloudy 
days. This laboratory of the plant 
can not run except with sunlight. 
The more sunlight, when there is 
plenty of moisture, the more rapid 
the growth. 

This carbon taken up from the air, 
together with the soluble solids taken 


no solid 


is 








up by the roots, circulates in the 
plant in the form of sap and in this 
way the plant is built up from day 
to day and from month to month. 
Bear in mind that the plants feed 
from the air as well as from the soil. 
They drink from the soil; they 
breathe from the air. The more leaf 
structure, the larger the factory up- 
stairs; the more root extension, the 
larger the factory downstairs. The 
stalk simply connects these two fac- 
tories and enables them to inter- 
change products, and, so to speak, 
work together. 

Inasmuch as the food from the 
soil must be taken up altogether in 
the form of water as drink, one can 
readily see the necessity of an abun- 
dant supply of water and see why it 
is that the amount of water availa- 
ble, other things being equal, deter- 
mines largely the extent of the crop. 
The corn plant, as we have often told 
the boys, works from planting time 
until tasseling time simply to get a 
good ready. It is simply building up 
the workshop down stairs and up- 
stairs; but when it tassels out and 
silks begin to form, then it gets down 
to business and four-fifths of the dry 
matter of the total plant is created 
between tasseling time and the full 
This is the reason why a 
searcity of water at this season eith- 


harvest. 


er above or below means a short crop. 
—Dr. Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s 
Farmer. 





Information Wanted About North Caro- 
lina Tobacco Lands. 


We suppose we cannot do better 
than to publish the following letter 
in full, and let those of our readers 
who are interested write Mr. Metz 
direct, or answer through our col- 
umns. Mr. Metz is a prominent bus- 
iness man of Cleveland, and doubt- 


> in this matter 


less “means business’ 
as in others: 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed find $1.00 for 
one year’s subscription to your pa- 
per. I am very much interested in 
North Carolina tobaceo lands, with 
a view to making my home in your 
State. 


purpose as soon as possible and to 


I wish to accomplish this 


this end will greatly appreciate 
whatever information you may be 


able to give me. 

Your Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. S. L. Patterson, has kindly 
furnished me the names of counties 
in which the best tobacco is princi- 
pally grown. As this section is no 
doubt well known to you, I would 
ask as to which is the best section 
as regards healthful climatie condi- 
tions? How are Martin, Pitt and 
Edgecombe Counties in this regard? 
Is good tobacco produced in them? 
When would it be necessary for me 
to go to North Carolina in order to 
prepare such place as I may choose 
for next year’s crop? Where and 
for what return could I get a good 
man to assist me as to curing, ete., 
and generally instruct me in the art 
of raising tobacco? I should like 
to clear an annual net profit of from 
$4,000 to $5,000. What size place 
would this necessitate? What total 
outlay would this require? What im- 
plements would it be necessary to 
have? What sized tobaeco planta- 
tion would one man_ suecessfully 
manage ? 


CHAS. J. METZ. 
Lake and Wason Streets, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 4, 1903. 
































Tuesuay, June 9, 1903.] 
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FARM WORK FOR JUNE. 





Timely Selections from the Department 
of Practical Suggestion Conducted by 
Col. J. B. Killebrew, in the Southern 
Farm Magazine. 


The “leafy month of June” is one 
of the most agreeable in the whole 
year, but it is a month of strenuous 
labor on the farm. The great work 
of cultivating the standard crops 
must be done, and there must be no 
relaxing in the warfare waged daily 
against the incursion of weeds and 
grass among the growing crops. It 
may be called the month of cultiva- 
tion. The corn crop is made in 
June; the wheat harvest in the best 
grain-growing districts of the South 
comes on, and the tobacco and eotton 
crops require the most assiduous 
cultivation. A dry June is always 
the forecast of a good crop year, 
provided seasonable weather follows 
in July and August to perfect the 
crops. 

WHEAT HARVESTING. 


The farmer should begin to cut the 
wheat crop just as soon as the grain 
If the be- 
ginning is deferred until the grain 
is fully ripened, the loss from the 
falling of the straw and the shatter- 
ing out of the grain will be consid- 
erable in the latter part of the har- 
There is but little difference 


gets in the dough state. 


vest. 
in the quality of the reapers now of- 
fered on the market. A bad reaper 
cannot stand the competition. The 
frequent field trials of the different 
reapers demonstrate the points of 
excellence of each. All, it is true, 
have some points of superiority, but 
in the general summation the stand- 
ard reapers rank very much on a par. 
All do good work; all are made as 
durable as is consistent with light 
draft and perfect work. There is 
very little wheat now sown on fields 
upon which reapers may not be used. 
The old reap hooks and eradles of 
former days have passed away for- 
ever. The self-binding reapers have 
done as much to cheapen bread as 
the cotton gin to cheapen clothing. 
Both are the products of American 
In these two lines the most 
important in their results to the hu- 
man 


genius. 


invention has 
achieved a distinction not surpassed 


race, American 
by that of any other country on the 
globe. 

In the putting of the sheaves or 
bundles of wheat into shocks modern 
practice does not require so much 
work done nor such pains taken as 
formerly. 

CAPPING THE SHOOKS, 


It is rare now to see a wheat field 
after harvest covered with “Duteh- 
oven” shocks, meaning by this those 
capped by standing two bundles up- 
right, on the sides and ovey the top 
of the shock, and tying them on. In 
practice it has been found that two 
bundles laid horizontally and at right 
angles over the tops of the shock and 
much 
protection to the wheat against ex- 
cessive rains as the “Dutch-oven” 
saps, nor are they so liable to be 
blown off by gusts of wind, nor does 
it require one-fourth of the time to 


bent downward will give as 





f are given because in some of the At- 


eap a shock by laying on horizontal 
bundles as it does to cap one by 
standing the bundles upright. 

These hints about shocking wheat 


lantic wheat-growing States it is 
considered still important to use the 
“Dutch-oven” caps, while in the great 
grain-growing States of the North- 
west such caps are rarely, or never, 
seen. 

If possible, wheat should be thresh- 
ed just as soon as it is dry enough 
and before any damage is received 
from the rains, which, if they do not 
produce some sprouted grains, will 
at least stain the grain and so dimin- 
ish its salable value. 

Every farmer should have a gran- 
ary. To be compelled to sell the crop 
of wheat direct from the thresher 
puts the wheatgrower completely in 
the hands of the wheat-buyer. <A 
good granary that may be well ven- 
tilated and made ratproof will often 





save the farmer its value during a 
single season. 
HAY. 


June is the great haying month. 
Though some clover hay is saved in 
May, especially in that region of the 
South below the 36th parallel, yet 
the great bulk of the crop is cut in 
May. Timothy and herd’s grass reach 
the stage when it is most profitable 
to harvest between the 10th and 25th 
of June. The hay from these grasses 
is not so difficult as that 
from clover. Cut in the early morn- 
ing on a bright day after the dew is 
off the grass, it may be raked into 
windrows about noon. Many farm- 
ers carry it directly from the wind- 
rows to the. rick, and never put it in 
cocks at all. If the weather is dry 
and the grass not too rank, this may 
be done without any danger from ex- 
cessive fermentation, but if the grass 
is very thick and the heat of the sun 
is unable to penetrate through the 
mass, it is far safer to put it into 
shocks about five feet through at the 
base and about six fect high. Here 
the hay should remain until it is 
thoroughly desiceated, and then it 
may be put into ricks or stacks. A 
great saving of hay is made by the 
building of open sheds in the hay 


to eure 


field and storing the cured product 


in these instead of putting it in 
stacks in the open meadow, where it 
will be exposed to the rains of the 
fall and winter months. It 
happens that by means of the up- 


right position of some of the wisps 


often 


of hay the rain water finds an en- 
trance into the interior of the stack 
or rick and makes a decayed spot. 
Though this spot may be ever so 
small, it rapidly enlarges with each 
successive rain, and the farmer often 
finds when he begins to haul up the 
hay that has been left in the open 
field that a large percentage of it 
has been ruined. There is always a 
perceptible loss in the weathering 
of the 
though there is no loss by leaks in it. 


outside of the stack, even 
Every hay farmer should therefore 
construct good sheds to protect his 
hay from the weather. 
is raised for the market it should al- 








ways be baled, which may be done at 


an inconsiderable expense. There 
are several kinds of balers in the 


the reapers, they 
The most popular 


market, and, like 
all do good work. 
size of a bale is one that weighs from 
75 to 100 pounds. 
easily handled by one man, and buy- 


Such a bale is 


ers will pay enough additional for 
such sizes to meet the expense in- 
eurred in baling. 

COWPEAS. 


Farmers should not forget that 
June is the best month for the sow- 
ing of cowpeas, whether intended for 
the making of forage, for pasture, or 
for turning under as a green crop. 
After the ground has been prepared 
as well as it should be for the sow- 
ing of the wheat crop, the peas may 
be sown broadcast, one bushel to the 
aere, and harrowed in, or they may 
be drilled with a wheat drill by tying 
up every alternate hoe. Peas need 
no eultivation if well- 
prepared land. They will outstrip 
any noxious growth, provided they 
have an equal start, but if great sods 
of turf are left half-turned in the 
pea field when the peas are sown, it 


sown upon 


would be impossible for the erop to 
grow in luxurianee or to yield in 
plenteousness. 


SOJA BEAN, 


This may be considered if not the 
equal of the cowpea, at least second 
to it. best time for 
planting this erop, and it 


June is the 
may be 
treated in all respects like the cow- 
pea. 
quires but little, if any, cultivation. 
Tf drilled, two to three pecks of seed 
will be sufficient for an acre; if sown 


Tt is a rapid grower, and re- 


broadeast, from three pecks to a 


bushel. 


most any period in its growth from 


It may be eut for hay at al- 


the time of flowering until the pods 
begin to ripen. One hundred pounds 
of the hay contains 88.7 pounds .of 
Of the 51 pounds of di- 


gestible substanees, 10.8 pounds are 


dry matter. 


erude protein. The ripe soy bean 


contains 384 per cent of protein, 17 


per cent of fat and 33.8 per cent of 


earbohydrates, making it one of the 
richest of all vegetable foods. In 
100 pounds of 66.8 


pounds of digestible food, which con- 


seed there are 
sists of 29.6 pounds of protein, 16 
fiber, 
carbohydrates, 10.8 
pounds of water and 1 pound of ash. 


pounds of fat, 2.6 pounds of 
17.6 pounds of 


From six to thirteen tons of green 


forage may be grown to the 
to 100 bushels to the aere, the aver- 


age being about that of Indian corn. 





Where hay | 


soy beans and the cowpeas are sown 


between the réws of corn at the final 
When so 


erops add immensely to the value of 


eultivation. sown these 


the “pickings” after the corn is 


gathered. Let any farmer who reads 


and he will be eonvineed 


this try it, 
that the 


planted 


eowpeas or soja beans so 


will do much 


eattle and hogs at an expense that 


aere, 


and the yield of seed varies from 20 


In some parts of the South both the 


to winter his 





days for roasting ears. There is no 
vegetable that comes to the farmer’s 
table more relished than young corn. 
It is healthful, nutritious and easily 
prepared for the table. 

MILLET. 


Many farmers are in the habit of 
sowing millet for hay. This is the 
best month for this work. Millet 
should be sown one-half bushel of 
seed to the acre upon land very finely 
pulverized. It often proves a fail- 
ure when sown upon cloddy land or 
upon land where a large quantity of 
vegetable matter has been plowed un- 
der. While millet may serve as a sub- 
stitute for better hay, it is the least 
valuable of all the forage or hay 
crops. It grows rapidly, and may be 
cut within sixty days after being 
sown, provided the sowing is followed 
by one good soaking rain. If cut in 
bloom, it makes a fairly good “rough- 
ness.” If cut after the seeds have 
matured, it acts injuriously upon the 
kidneys of horses and mules. No 
good farmer ought to sow millet. It 
is hard on the soil, it makes the least 
of all hay, and it often proves a fail- 
ure. 


+ 





Sheep Raising in Lower Sampson. 


Tf our Legislature would pass a 
dog law requiring every man to keep 
his dogs on his own land except he be 
with them, this would be the finest 
and most profitable sheep raising 
section of the whole South. So it 
is, even when we lose half or more of 
turning 
them in the woods. There is nothing 
that pays better than a small flock 
of sheep. They live without food 
except what they gather in the fields 
and woods and they yield on an aver- 
age not less than four pounds of 
wool each 
that of penning and shearing them, 
while they eat up many of the weeds 
and briars that infest the farmer’s 
I have owned a small flock: for 
T have lost about half of 
them every when they 
turned from the fields into the 
woods and yet when I could get them 


our flocks every year by 


with no expense except 


life. 
six years. 


year were 


sheared they have averaged not less 
the 
sheep besides the inerease of a lamb 


than four pounds of wool to 
every year from each ewe in the 
flock. For my unwashed, I 
have received from 15 to 19 cents a 
Bank stock is not a better 
If our sheep were cared 


Woe 1, 


pound, 
investment. 
for as they are in other loealities 





and better varieties introduced to 


improve the stock I believe a good 


flock of sheep, well cared for, in this 
section would yield as fine a profit 
as the same amount’ invested in 
Standard Oil.—Black River in Char- 
lotte Observer. 





Winston Revublican: Miss Roxie 
Sheets, of this place, who has been 
engaged in the faney poultry busi- 
for a few years, has shipped 
this spring 122 settings of eggs, to 
be used for hatching purposes. She 
has netted over $100 from these sales 





ness 


will hardly be felt. The running | and the CEES Were shipped to differ- 
. A “| ent States—from Virginia to Texas. 

cowpeas are better for this, | Miss Sheets says she cannot supply 
LATE ROASTING EARS. the demand, and is contemplating 

: f | enlarging her plant so as to accom- 
During this month sugar. corn | modate her constantly increasing 


should be planted at intervals of ten 


trade. 
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CONDITION GF COTTON CROP. 





Lowest Condition Ever Reported at this | 
Season of the Year~The Average 


Placed at 74.1; North Carolina at 74. 


Washington, June 5.—The eotton 
bulletin of the Department of Agri- 
eulture, issucd yesterday, is as fol- 


lows: 


The statistician of the Department 
total 
area planted in cotton in the United 
28,905,000, an 
3.7 


upon the aereage planted 


of Agriculture estimates the 


States this season 


of 


at 


increase 1,025,000 aeres, or 


per cent 
last year. 
the growing 


erop on 


a 10-vear average of 86.9. 

The of 
acreage in the different States is 
follows : 
lina, 7 


gia, 4. 


percentage inerease 


D- 
oss 
, 


as, 1.5; Arkansas, 5.8; 
6.0; 
Indian Territory, 10.38. 
The eondition of 
States on May 26, 


Virginia, 73; Mississippi, 


the crop. by 


vas as follows: 
78; Louis- 
iana, 76; Texas, 76; 


Florida, 81; Alabama, 73; Mississip- 
pi, 70; Louisiana, 76; Texas, 80; Ar- 


Georgia, 75; 


kansas, 76; Tennessee, 83; Oklahoma, 


Led 5 . 
72; 


76. 

The condition now reported is for 
the cotton belt as a whole, and for 
the States of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Texas in particular, the lowest con- 


Indian Territory, 76; Missouri, 


dition ever reported at this season 
of the vear. The almost 
everywhere from 10 to 21 days late. 


erop is 





Ohio Republicans Weuld Reduce South- 
ern Representation. 

Ohio, 4.—The 

Ohio Republican Convention at Co- 

lumbus to-day nominated a full State 

ticket, headed by Colonel M. T. Her- 

rick, of Cleveland, 


Columbus, June 


for Governor. 


President Roosevelt was endorsed for 
id Senator 


a second terin ITanna 


ay 
for another term. 
The platform was : 


It 


declared for a big navy and a more 


i long one. 


elastic curreney, opposed tariff tink- 
ering, but hinted that mild revision, 
to accompany reciprocity, might be 
all the de- 
nounced in 


the South, declaring in favor of re- 


right in future, and 


negro disfranchisement 


ducing Southern representation in 


Congress. 





Secretary Bruner on the St. Louis tions of the world mitch nearer to- 

Exposition. gether than ever before. It will 
i RY ME i ak do for the New World what the Suez 
. ae) ' , Y Canal did for the Old—Wallace’s 


North Carolina Department of Agri- 
eulture, has returned from St. Louis 
where he is the superintendent of the 
special exhibits in for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
The agricultural department of the 
exposition is in charge of Chief F. 
W. of Nebraska. Mr. 


3runer enthusiastie the 


agriculiure 


Taylor, 


is about 


great fair and particularly about his | 


department. The land on the fair 





GENERAL NEWS _| 


=f 
| will be under eover. 
| 


grounds set aside for agriculture em- 
braces 73 acres, and of this 30 acres 
The buildings, 
which will be among the handsomest 
on the grounds, will be treated in eol- 
ers, While the other structures will be 
in ivory. Mr. Bruner says the Expo- 
sition will be more essentially for 
farmers than any other great fair. 
The outlay is absolutely stupendous. 


The average condition of 
May 26 was 
74.1, as compared with 95.1 on May 
26, 1902, 81.5 on May 20, 1901, and 


in 
as 
Virginia, 7.0; North Caro- 
South Carolina, 5.3; Geor- 
Florida, 2.0; Alabama, 2.3; 
Mississippi, 4.5; Louisiana, 2.8; Tex- 
Tennessee, 
Missouri, 11.0; Oklahoma, 5.5; 


Superintendent Bruner has visited 
Texas, Indian Territory, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee, and arranged for 
special agricultural exhibits. He will 
spend a while here“and then work in 
South Carolina and Virginia as well 
as this State—Raleigh Cor. Messen- 


ger. 





The Panama Canal. 


Now that the treaty has been rati- 
fied and the route “selected for an 
inter-oceanie canal, a few items con- 
cerning it may be of interest to our 
readers, the most of whom may hope 
to live until this canal is completed 
and the current of ecommerce the 
world over be largely changed as a 
result. The canal begins at the har- 
bor of Colon and extends about six 
miles to the Chargres River, which it 
follows to Obispo, about thirty miles 
from the Atlantic terminus. Here 
it follows a small stream ealled the 
Camancho, about five 


miles, until 


it reaches the continental divide at 
the great Culebra cut, thirty-six 


miles from Colon and thirteen miles 
from Panama. From this it follows 


the Rio Grande River to Panama 
bay. The entire length is 49.09 miles, 


and ean be traversed in twelve hours. 
whereas the Nicaragua route is 183.66 


hours for passage, involving, of 
course, one night. 
There is also involved a channel 


through the harbor of Colon and 
through the bay of Panama, with a 
minimum depth of 35 feet at low 
water, and a minimum width of 500 
feet, and a maximum of 800 feet. 
The depth of the canal throughout 
will be 35 feet, the bottom width 150 
feet, and the locks 740 feet in length 
and 84 feet in width. 


This is an immense undertaking 


and will cost a large amount of 
money, probably twenty years’ time, 


and, on account of the prevalence of 
Chargres fever, will involve the loss 
ile 
will, however, transform the Pacifie 
Ocean 


of many lives of laboring men. 


into an American lake, and 
will change in many respects the com- 
merce of the world, destroying the 
trade of some sections and building 
up new On the whole it 
will be greatly beneficial to humanity 


centres. 


as a whole, bringing the different por- 


7" 
farmer, 





The Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly in session at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has adopted by unanimous vote the 
revision of ereed as reeommended by 
the committee chosen in 1901. In 
the new confession of faith infant 


damnation is eliminated and a more 
tolerant reference to the pope is sub- 
| stituted for the term hitherto in use, 
“anti-Christ,” in the section referring 
to the Roman church. 





A Gold Standard for Mexico. 


Mr. Secretary Limantour, who has 
recently been to New York elaborat- 
ing a plan for the improvement of 
Mexico’s monetary system, has made 
publie the details of this new scheme 
through the New York Times. It is, 
in brief, to introduce a new sliver 
coinage to the amount of $100,000,- 
000 which is to have a guaranteed 
value of fifty cents gold for each dol- 
To the credit of the 
Treasury in making this guarantee 
a gold reserve fund of $5,000,000 will 
be held. The present coinage of 
Mexico will be pushed into the mar- 
ket as silver bullion. The weight in 
grains of the new dollar is not given 
in the report which we have at hand. 
We do not know what is its relative 
value as compared with Mexico’s dol- 
lar now in existence. That is really 
not of the essence of the question, 
however, for the dollar of the United 
States, carrying a few grains less of 
pure silver, holds its value in terms 
of gold, and will buy more than two 
of the Mexican dollars. Since this 
new dollar is to be worth only fifty 
cents, and since this would be the re- 
result of bimetallism on the basis of 
32 to 1, the implication appears to be 
that bimetallism is thus continued 
that is to say, that the gold standard 
is not adopted. But it must be ap- 
parent to any observer that when a 


lar. secure 





gold reserve is held as a guarantee 
for the stability of a silver cireula- 
tion, the standard is really a gold 
standard. The money of the coun- 
try may not be reduced actually to 
terms of gold at any time, but, as a 
matter of course, the paper money is- 
sued on the basis of silver gets its 
value, not from the silver but from 
the nation’s guarantee backed by the 
gold reserve. It is, therefore, a gold 
standard after all, and calling fifty 
cents worth of silver a dollar, and so 
coining it, is only a pleasant fiction. 
On the whole, the plan which is sub- 
stantially the same as that adopted 
by the United States for the Philip- 
pine Islands, seems to be a very 
promising one, and*staken with the 
prosperity and rapid development of 
our neighboring republic, holds out 
hopes of a stable monetary system 
in Mexico, a need long keenly felt in 
that country.—Nashville Christian 
Advocate. 





A War of the Big Corporations. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
of “legalized 
vandalism” without parallel in this 
General 
marched to the sea. In the space of 
a day 60,000 Western Union Tele- 
graph Company’s poles along the line 
of the 
or pulled up by locomotives, and over 
12,000 miles of line, valued at nearly 
a million dollars, were put out of 
business in six States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Vir- 
ginias and Maryland. This’ whole- 
sale destruction of property was the 
result of a war with the Gould sys- 
tem, which became very bitter when 
the Wabash Railroad invaded Penn- 
sylvania territory and entered Pitts- 
burg. President Cassatt of the 


accomplished an act 


country since Sherman 


railroad were chopped down 





Pennsylvania retaliated by ordering 
the Western Union off the line of the 


railroad. The case was fought out 
in the courts and was decided ad- 


versely to the telegraph company. 


On May 23, the United States Cir- 
euit Court in Pitsburg refused a 


restraining order asked for by the 
telegraph company, pending an ap- 
peal to the Snpreme Court. Antici- 
pating such a refusal, nearly 10,000 
men armed with axes had been sta- 
tioned along the right of way, and 
when the signal was given the entire 
telegraph line erashed to the ground. 
Should the United States Supreme 
Court reverse the case the Pennsyl- 
vania may find use for a portion of 
its new issue of $75,000.00 of stock 
underwritten by a New York 
cate, for it will be called upon to set- 
tle a pretty bill of costs. The Postal 
Telegraph will supersede the Wes- 
tern the Pennsylvania 
Railroad lines according to present 


plans.—Collier’s Weeekly. 


syndi- 


Union on 





Boss Rule and a Free Press in 
Pennsylvania. 

There was given to the publie, last 
month, a long statement of politieal 
conditions and methods in Philadel- 
phia, in the form of a review cover- 
ing the past four years. It was is- 
sued by the managers of the Muni- 
cipal League. It is a seathing de- 
seription and analysis of the evil 
methods pursued in what the reform- 
ers consider the most seandalously 
corrupt of all great cities. The gov- 
ernment of the city of Philadelphia 
has not been wholly distinet in in- 
fluence and character from the gov- 
ernment of the State of 
vania. Republican boss 
the affairs of 

One of the 

achievements 


Pennsyl- 
rule has 
dominated 
State 
traordinary 


city and 


alike. most ex- 
of this 
boss domination has been the passage 
by the recent Legislature of a new 
law directed against the newspapers, 
intended to suppress politieal ear- 
toons, and to restrain the press from 
extreme criticism of the acts of of- 
ficials. Undoubtedly, of the 
Philadelphia = newspapers—one — in 
particular—have gone far in the vir- 


some 


ulence of their attacks upon the high 
officers of Philadelphia and the State 
of Pennsylvania. But the provoea- 
tion to these forms of newspaper at- 
tacks has been great; and, further- 
more, the ordinary libel laws have 
been available, with a judiciary made 
up largely of men owing their posi- 
the most 
frequently assailed by the press. The 
new the 


Governor 


tions to very personages 
aseribed to 
of 


Pennypacker himself; who, in giving 


enactment is 


personal influence 


it his signature, made a long publie 


defence of it that has excited the 
derision of newspapers throughout 
the entire country. Criticism of 


publie officers in the United States 
is in no particular danger of doing 
It 


sometimes 


any harm. is sometimes exces- 


and 
just. But is wholesome and nee- 
essary that there should be great 
freedom in the discussion of publie 


sive, seriously un- 


it 


men and = measures.—From “The 
Progress of the World,” in the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 


views for June. 
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STATE NEWS: 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 
Charity and Children: The Teach- 
ers’ Assembly meets next week at 
Wrightsville and we hope a large 
number of our tired country teach- 
ers, especially, will find themselves 
able to go and enjoy this annual re- 
union. The Assembly is always at- 
tractive and helpful and no brighter 
or more earnest body meets during 
the year. 
The 
free delivery routes in the Stare of 
North owe. 
This twenty- 


one during 


News and Observer: rural 


Carolina now number 


shows an inerease of 


May, and many new 


routes have been laid out and are 
to be established by the department 
this month, notwithstanding the re- 
cent prediction that no more routes 
would be put into operation until 
after the end of the present fiseal 
year, which is the last of this month. 

Roxboro Courier: Sinee April 10 
the East Carolina Truek and Fruit 
Growers Association, for which Wil- 
mington is the center, has shipped 
no less than 500,000 erates of straw- 
berries, the value of which was $1,- 
125,000, No North 
lina is the best, ves the very besi, 
State in the More 
million dollars for as small a thing 


wonder Caro- 


Union. than «a 
as the strawberry, to say nothing 
of King Cotton and the 
weed, tobacco. 


mighty 


Wilmington dispateh, 1st: Major 
Patrick I. Duffy, for fifteen years 
associate editor of the Morning 
Star, died at his home here this af- 
ternoon in the sixtieth years of his 
Major Duffy was a Northern 
man by birth, but had spent most of 
his life in the South. At one time 
he edited the Greensboro Patriot, 
and for a while was associated with 
Col. A. M. Waddell, ef this city, on 
the editorial staff of the old Char- 
lotte Journal. 


age. 


Tle was a facile and 
conservative writer and many of his 
views on industrial subjects espe- 
cially were eopied widely in the 
North. 

Aberdeen Telegram: The speech 
of Dr. Walter TT. Page at Raleigh 
last week before the students of the 
A. & M. College, was one of the best 
that we have read in a long time. 
“The Man 


Plow,” in a 


IIe treated his subject, 
Behind The 


logical manner, 


sensible, 
and exploded the 
old Southern fallacy that cheap la- 
bor was what a country needed, and 
proved conclusively that a country 
must always have intelligent, edu- 
This 
is an idea that we have always held, 
and we believe that it 
strated in any community that its 


cated labor, to be prosperous. 
‘an be demon- 


prosperity is in proportion to the in- 
telligence of its laborers, in what- 
ever field of labor they may be en- 


gaged. 


Wilson 


Brown’s decision in the habeas cor- 


dispatch, 38rd: Judge 
Rich, 
Ward«and Allen, five of the prison- 


pus eases of Piver, Barnes, 


ers charged with the murder of Per- 
ey Jones on the night of the 13th of 
May, was received by Clerk of the 
Court Bardin this afternoon. By 
this the prisoners are admitted to 
bail in the sum of $5,000 each for 
their appearance at the next term 
A spe- 
cial term has been ordered by the 


of Wilson Superior Court. 


Governor to convene here on_ the 
15th, and Judge Shaw has been ap- 
It is pre- 
sumed that these prisoners will then 
Only two of the prison- 
ers, Piver and Barnes, have given 
bond, and the others are still in jail. 


pointed to hold same. 


be tried. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The 
State Board of Agriculture has 


adopted for use in the publie schools 
in the State a text-book on agricul- 

written by Profs. Burkett. 
Stevens and Hill, of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanieal College. The 
book is both simple and comprehen- 


ture 


sive. It will serve also for a book 


on nature study. The authors claim 
that real nature study is a prepara- 
tion for agriculture, and that the 
This text- 
book will be used by its authors at 
the Summer School at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College and 
all experiments mentioned in the 
book will be made as part of the in- 
struction. The will be 
taught to make the simnvie apparatus 
for the experiments. 


two should go together. 


teachers 


Writing of the University 
mencement, Editor Daniels of the 
News and Observer “The 
Wylie P. Mangum medal was won 
by Mr. Charles FE. Maddrey, of 
Orange County, who is a remarka- 
ble young man. He is a native of 
Orange County and has edueated 
himself by his own exertions and at 


com- 


says: 


the same time has earned enough 
to pay for the edueation of his sis- 
ter. He is County Superintendent 
of Publie Schools of Orange Coun- 
ty, pastor of the Hillsboro Baptist 
Church, and has been a teacher. He 
is made of the right stuff and will 
be heard from again in North Car- 





olina. At the alumni dinner a 
statement having been made that 


one of the graduates, Mr. Edward 
Ray, was blind, the first 
in the history of the University 
where a blind man was in the grad- 
uating class, some one asked how 
up the 
course, not being a man of means 


instance 


he has managed to keep 
and able to employ some one to read 
Dr. Kemp Battle stated 
that during the entire session mem- 
bers of his elass had voluntarily 
read to him all the and 
thereby assisted him to get his de- 
gree. That was a labor of love on 
the part of those students that can- 
not be too highly commended.” 


to him. 


lessons 





Number of A. & M. Free Scholarships 
Reduced. 


The Board of Agriculture was 
again in session yesterday looking 
after matters connected with the A. 
& M. College. In looking over the 
reports it was found that no room 
rent had been charged the students 

scholarships had been 
It was the decision of the 


to whom 
awarded. 


Board that these scholarships were 
only intended to cover the cost of 
tuition, this being $20 a year, and 
that hereafter all free scholarship 
students must pay the room rent 
charge, this being but $10 a year, or 
one dollar a month. 

Heretofore there have been one 


free 


ships given by the Legislature, 120 


hundred and twenty scholar- 
by the Board and 15 others, making 
a total of 255. The last Legislature 
made provision by which only 120 
free scholarships would be given, 
these to be at the disposal of the 
Board of Trustees. From these 120 
the charge of ten dollars a year will 
bring $1,200 a year to the College 
funds. 

The expenses of free scholarship 
pupils will be hereafter eight dollars 
a month for board, ten dollars a year 
rent and 
amounting to five dollars a year. In 
this the 
have only a charge of twenty dollars 


for room eertain fees 


addition to pay students 


a year for tuition.—Exchange. 





Ernest Haywood Granted Bail. 


Raleigh, N. C., June 3. 
to-day Ernest Haywood, the lawyer 
indicted for the murder of Ludlow 
Skinner here, on February 21st, was 
granted bail in the sum of $10,000 
under habeas 


At noon 





corpus proceedings. 


TIlaywood’s countenance did not 


change as the decision was an- 
nounced. 

There was some cheering in the 
result was an- 


The bond was immediate- 


court room as the 
nounced. 
ly made and on it nine sureties jus- 
tified in the sum of $70,000. 
Many out of people _ tele- 
graphed asking to go on the bond. 
Haywood was 


town 


congratulated by 
many friends and immediately after 
the bond was aecepted was driven in 
a closed earriage to his mother’s 
home. The trial of the case is set 


for the week of July 13th. 


Two street fights have already 
taken place between witnesses on 
the opposing sides in this case. 





The Stanly County Bond Case. 


. Washington Cor. Post: As in the 
ease of the Wilkes County bonds. 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to-day reversed the decision 
of the Supreme Court of North Car- 
olina in the Stanly County bond 
ease, holding that the issue of bonds 
by the county was valid and that the 
just obligation could not be repu- 
diated. 

The Stanly bonds were subscribed 
to build the Yadkin Railroad. The 
State Court held that the bonds were 
invalid, beeause the ayes and noes 
on the enabling act had not been en- 
tered on the legislative journal, 
as the law provides, and that the act 
applied only to railroads begun be- 
fore the subseriptions were made by 


the counties. Briefly, Judge Me- 
Kenna announced that this first 


contention was passed over by the 
Supreme Court as of less impor- 
tanee than the declaration in the 
bonds themselves, and the second it 
rejected utterly. As the constitu- 
tional power of the county to issue 
the bonds was unquestioned and the 
bonds themselves contained a_posi- 


chaser, Judge MeKenna said the 
Court was constrained to hold that 
they were a valid obligation on the 
county and could not be repudiated. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING FUND. 


The Rules Under Which Money is to be 
Loaned for this Purpose. 


The State Board of 
last week adopted rules and regula- 


Education 


tions governing the loans which are 
to come from the State Literary 
Fund for the building and improv- 
ing of the public school houses of 
the State. These are as follows: 

1. Not more than half the cost of 
new school houses and grounds of 
the improvements of old school 
houses shall be lent to any county 
for any district. 

2. No loan shall be made to any 
eounty for a district containing less 
than sixty-five children of 
age unless, after careful investiga- 
tion, the State Superintendent shall 
certify that the continuance of such 


school 


district is necessary on aceount of 
sparsity of population or the exis- 
natural 


tence of unsurmountable 


barriers. Loans will be made: 

‘(a) To rural districts or to towns 
following counties and districts; in- 
habitants where the needs are great- 
est. 

(b) To rural districts or towns of 
less than one thousand inhabitants 
that support their schools by local 
taxation. ; 

(ec) To those districts that will 
help themselves by appropriation 
and private subscription. 

4, One half the cost of school 
houses and grounds will be lent to a 
eounty for any large district formed 
by consolidation of two or more dis- 
triets. 

5. All houses upon which loans are 
made must be constructed strictly 
in accordance with plans approved 
by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction as required by law. 
-6. No loans will be made for any 
rural distriet or small town for any 
house costing less than $250. 

7. No loans will be made to any 
district 
formation requested of the County 
Board of Edueation, the County Su- 
perintendent, and the School Com- 


county for a until all in- 


mittee by blanks or otherwise, in re- 


gard to the loan, shall have been 
furnished to the State Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction. 





The Southern to Have a Double Track 
Between Washington and Atlanta. 
President Samuel Speneer, of the 

Southern Railway, stated to-day 

that $25,000,000 would be expended 

during the next three years in dou- 
ble-tracking the main line from 

Washington to Atlanta. The South- 

ern, which is the first of the big sys- 


tems in the South to double traek 
its lines, has now more than 2,000 
men at work between here and 


Orange, Va., a distance of 90 miles. 
Shortly will be 


between Lynchburg and 


work inaugurated 
Danville, 
and then the work of double track- 
between 


The 


ing will be commenced 


Greensboro and Salisbury. 





tive assurance to a bona fide pur- | 


sections of the road that are most 
used are to be double-tracked first. 
Later on the entire will be 
construected.—Washington Cor. Char 


lotte Observer. 


gaps 
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Far along the world-wide whisper of | nobbiest sort of a nob. Said he’d | that he’d been living on snow balls 


THE HOME CIRCLE 





Selections from ‘‘ Locksley Hall.’’ 


And she turn’d—her bosom shaken 
with a sudden storm of sighs— 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the 
dark of hazel eyes— 


Saying, “I have hid my feelings, 
fearing they should do me 


wrong”; 

-Saying, “Dost thou love me, cousin?” 
weeping, “I have loved thee 
long.” 


Love took up the glass of Time, and 
turned it in his glowing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran 
itself in golden sands. 


Love took 
smote 
might, 

Smote the chord of Self that, tremb- 
ling, pass’d in music out of 
sight. 


up the harp of Life, and 
on all the chords with 


Many a morning on the moorland 
did we hear the copses ring 
And her whisper thronged my pulses 

with the fulness of the spring, 


Many an evening by the waters did 
we watch the stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together 
the touching of the lips. 


at 


O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O 
my Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O 
the barren, barren shore! 


Well—'tis well that I should bluster! 
—Hadst thou less unworthy 
proved— 

Would to God—for I had loved thee 
more than ever wife was loved! 

*& & & 

Can I but relieve in sadness? I will 
turn that earlier page. 

Hide me from thy deep emotion, O 
thou wondrous Mother—Age! 





Make me feel the wild pulsation that 
I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me and 
the tumult of my life; 


Yearning for the large excitement 
that the coming years would 
yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he 
leaves his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky high- 
way near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London 
flaring like a dreary dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him, to 
be gone before him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in 
among the throngs of men; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping something new: 
That which they have done but earn- 
est of the things that they shall 

do. 


For I dipt into the future far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all 
the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, | 


argosies of magic sails, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, drop- | 





the south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging through the thunder- 
storm. 


*Till the war-drum throbb’d no long- 
er, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Fed- 
eration of the world. 


of most 
realm in 


There the eommon sense 
shall hold a fretful 
awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in universal law, 


So I triumph’d ere my _ passion 
sweeping through me left me 


dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and 
left me with the jaundiced eye; 


Eye to which all order festers, all 
things here are out of joint: 
Seienece moves, but slowly, slowly, 

ereeping on from point to point: 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a 
lion creeping nigher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks 
behind a slowly dying’ fire. 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one 
increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen- 
ed with the process of the suns. 


’ —Alfred Tennyson. 





BUTTING INTO SOCIETY. 
Hank Smith Cut Ice in the Circle City, 
But Wasn’t Worth Beans in Boston. 


(From “Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George Horace Lorimer.) 
fellow to 


I never see a trying 


crawl or to buy his way into society, 


that I don’t think of my old friend, 
Hank Smith 
Botts she was before he married her 
—and how they tried to butt their 
way through the upper crust. 


and his wife—Kate 


Hank and I were boys together in 
Missouri, and he stayed along in the 
old town after I left. I heard of 
him on and off as tending a store a 
little and farming a little and loafing 
deal. Then I forgot all 
about him until one day a few years 


a good 


ago when he turned up in the papers 
as Captain Henry Smith, the Klon- 
dike gold king, just back from Cir- 
cle City with a million in dust and 
anything you please in claims. 
There’s never any limit to what a 
miner may be worth in those, except 
his imagination. 

I was a little puzzled when a week 
later my office boy brought me a 
eard reading, Colonel Henry Augus- 
tus Bottes-Smithe, but I supposed it 


was some distinguished foreigner 
who had come to size me up so that 
he could round out his roast on Chi- 


and I told 


the boy to show the colonel in. 


eago in his new book, 


ve got a pretty good memory for 
faces, and I’d bought too much store 


plug of IIank in my time not to 


| know him, even with a elean shave 








bought a house on Beacon Hill, in 
Boston, and that if I’d prick up my 
cars oceasionally I’d hear something 
Handed 


me his new card four times and ex- 


drop into the Back Bay. 


plained that it was the rawest sort 
of dog to carry a brace of names in 
your ecard holster; that it gave you 
the drop on the swells every time 
and they just had to throw up both 
hands and pass you the pot when 
Said that Bottes 
was old English for Botts and that 
Smythe American for 
Smith; the Augustus was just a fan- 


you showed down. 


was new 
ey touch, a sort of high ecard kicker. 

I didn’t explain to Hank, because 
it was congratulations and not ex- 
planations that and I 
make it a point to show a customer 


he wanted, 
the line of goods that he’s looking 
for. And I never heard the full par- 
in the 
east, though from what I learned af- 
terward Hank struek Boston with a 


ticulars of his experiences 


bang all right. 
He located his claim on Beacon 


Till between a Mayflower deseendant 
and a Declaration great- 
grandson, breeds which believe that 
when the Lord made them he was 
through and that the rest of us just 
happened. And he hadn’t been in 
town two hours before he started in 
to make improvements. 


signer’s 


There was 
a high wrought iron railing in front 
of his house, and he had that gilded 
first thing, because as he said, he 
wasn’t running a receiving vault and 
Then 
he bought a nice open barouche, had 
the wheels painted red, hired a nig- 
ger coachman and started out in 
style to be sociable and get acquaint- 
ed. Left his card all the way down 
one side of Beacon Street and then 
drove back, leaving it on the other. 
Everywhere he stopped he found 
that the whole family was out. Kept 
is up a week, on and off, but didx’t 
have luck. Thought 
that the men must be hot sports and 
the women great gaddeys to keep on 
the jump so much. Allowed that they 
were the liveliest little lot of fleas 
that he had ever chased. Decided to 
quit trying to nail ’em one at a 
time and planned out something that 
he reckoned would round up _ the 
whole bunch. 

Tlank sent out a thousand invita- 
tions to his grand opening, as he 
ealled it; left one at every house 
Had a brass band on 
the front steps and fireworks on the 
roof. Ordered forty kegs from the 
brewery and hired a fancy mixer to 
sling together mild snorts, as he 
called them, for the ladies. They 
tell me that when the band got to 
going good on the steps and the fire 
works on the roof even Beacon 


he didn’t want any mistakes. 


seem to any 


within a mile. 


in the Klondike for so long that his 
gas pipe was frozen, but that this 


welcome started the ice, and he 
thought about three fingers of the 


plumber’s favorite prescription 


Would the 
He had invited a 


would cut out the frost. 
crowd join him? 
few friends in for the evening, but 
there seemed to be some misunder- 
the date; and he 
hated to have the good stuff curdle 
on his hands. 

While this was going on the May- 
flower 


standing about 


descendant was telephoning 
for the police from one side and the 
the 


other, and just as the crowd yelled 


signer’s great-grand-son from 
and broke for the house two patrol 
wagons full of policeman got there. 
3ut they had to turn in a riot eall 
and bring reserves before they could 
break up Tlank’s little Boston tea 
party. 

After all, Hank did what he start- 


ed out to do with his party—rounded 


up all his neighbors in a_ bunch, 
though not exactly according to 


schedule. For next morning there 
were so many descendants and great- 
grandsons in the police court to pre- 
fer charges that it looked like a re- 
union of the Pilgrim fathers. The 
judge fined Hank on sixteen counts 
and bound him over to the 
peace for a hundred That 
afternoon he left for the west on a 
special beeause the limited didn’t 
get there quick enough. But before 
going he tacked on the front door 
of his house a sign which read: 


keep 
years. 





| Neighbors paying their party calls 
will please not heave rocks through 
windows to attract attention. Not 
in and not going to be. Gone back 
to Cirele City for a little quiet. 
Yours truly, 
Hank Smith. 
N. B.—Too swift for your uncle. 











Hank dropped by my office for a 
minute on his way to Friseo. Said 
he liked things lively, but there was 
altogether too much 
Beacon Hill for him. 
as the 
was so 


roughness on 
Judged that 
erowd which wasn’t 
blamed 


invited 
sociable, the one 
which was invited would have stayed 
a week if it hadn’t slipped up on the 
date. That might be the Boston 
idea, but he wanted a little more re- 
finement in his. Said he was a pret- 
ty free spender and would hold his 


end up, but he hated a hog. Of 
course I told Hank that Boston 


wasn’t all that is was cracked up to 
be in the school histories and that 
Circle City wasn’t so 
the newspapers, for there 
was no way of making him under- 
stand that he might have lived in 
Boston for a hundred years without 
being invited to a strawberry socia- 
ble. Because a ice on 


tough as it 
read in 


fellow cuts 








: } | 
ping down with costly bales; | 
| 


Heard the heavens fill with shout- | 
ing, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue; 


Street looked out the windows to see 

what was doing. There must have 

with suecess, but it was just spout- | been 10,000 people in the street and 

Told me he’d made | not a soul but Hank and his wife and 
| 


the Arctic Circle it doesn’t follow 
that he’s going to be worth beans on 
the Back Bay. 


and a plug hat. Some men dry up 


ing out of Hank. 





his pile and that he was tired of liv- | the mixer in the house. Some one 





*This is No. 122o0f our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others, 


— 


ing on the slag head; that he’d spent 


. ef | 
his whole life where money hardly | 


whispered, let alone talked, and he 
was going now where it would shout. 
Wanted 
of being a nob if a fellow wasn’t the 


to know what was 


the use | 


yelled “Speech!” and then the whole 
crowd took it up, till Hank came on 
IIe shut off the band with 
one hand.and stopped the fireworks 
with the other. Said that speech- 
making wasn’t his strangle hold; 


the steps. 





“But I don’t believe,” he said, ‘that 
a man profits by his mistakes.” “You 
don’t?”? “No, I don’t. Why, I’ve 
made enough mistakes to:be rich, 
if I could profit by them.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 
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The Best Kind of Annuals. 


First and last, I have grown prac- 
tically every annual offered in the 
American trade, says Prof. L. H. 
Bailey in Country Life in America. 
It is surprising how few of the un- 
common or little-known sorts really 
have great merit for general pur- 
poses. There is nothing yet to take 
the place of the old-time groups, 
such as amaranths, zinnias, calendu- 
las, daturas, balsams, annual pinks, 
candy-tufts, bachelor’s buttons, wall- 
flowers, gilias, larkspurs, petunias, 
gaillardias, snapdragons, cockscombs, 
lobelias, coreopsis, or calliopsis, Cal- 
ifornia poppies, four-o’-clocks, sweet 
sultans, phloxes, mignonettes, scab- 
iosas, dwarf nasturtiums, marigolds, 
China asters, salpiglossis, nicotianas, 
beans, 
poppies, sunflowers, verbenas, stocks, 


pansies, portulacas, castor 
alyssums, and such good old running 
plants as searlet runners, sweet peas, 
convolvuluses, ipomeas, nasturtiums, 


balloon vines, cobeas. 





Skimming It, 
“Tf you are going to give a pan of 
the old 
grandmother used to say, meaning: 
If you are going to do a favor, don’t 
spoil it by an ungracious word or 


milk, don’t skim it first,” 


manner. 

Haven’t we noticed how much of 
this skimming goes on-in ordinary 
family intercourse ? 

“Another errand? I never can go 
down town without a half-dozen com- 
missions!” complains Rob, when his 
sister asks him to bring a book from 
the library. He never refuses to 
oblige her, he does not really count 
it an inconvenience; he only takes 
the cream off his kindness. 

“Those gloves ripped again 
claims Mary, when John wants her 
to take a few stitches. “It seems to 
me they always need mending when 
Iam in a hurry with something 
else.” She would be shocked at his 
going shabby and distressed if any 
one thought her unwilling to render 
such office, but she makes it a little 
unpleasant to ask the favor. 

The children follow the fashion. 
Tommy shuts the door at Bridget’s 
request, but he grumbles at having 
to leave his top. Susie goes to the 
door when she is sent, but she de- 
parts with a protest that it is Tom- 
my’s turn. Thus all day long people 
who love one another skim the sweet- 
ness from every service they render. 
—Selected. 


1? ex- 





John Allen’s Error in Addressing the 
Arkansas Legislature. 


Ex-Congressman John Allen, of 
Mississippi, known far and wide as 
an incomparable wit,.is one of the 
commissioners of the St. Louis ex- 
position. The other day a friend 
asked him what he was doing for the 
exposition. 


“Not so very much,” answered Al-: 


len, “and some of my best efforts 
misearry. I went down to Arkansas 
to get the Legislature to make an ap- 
propriation for an exhibit. When I 


arrived at Little Rock, a sort of re- 
ception was tendered me by former 





residents of Mississippi, a great 
many having come across the river 
into that State. Well, the next day 
they got the two houses together in 
joint session so that I would not have 
I remarked 
upon the gratitude I felt for the 
honor done me the night before and 
said that while I appreciated it, I 
could not, as a loyal Mississippian, 


to make two speeches. 


but regret that so many of her sons 
had left her to become residents of 
Arkansas. ‘Mississippi,’ I said, ‘is a 
great State, with many resources and 
eapable of the highest development. 
I am sure if these former residents 
of that Commonwealth now living in 
Arkansas had remained in Mississip- 
pi and stood trial, they would have 
the jury.’ It 
scems,” continued Allen, with a show 
of regret, “that there was a county 
treasurer who had defaulted in Mis- 
sissippi and a sheriff that had got 
away after making a big sale, who 
were members of the Legislature, 
and they took my remarks personally. 
On account of their efforts the ap- 
propriation was not what we expect- 
ed.” 


been aequitted by 





Biblical Humor. 


Those people who think that hu- 
mor is foreign to the Book of Books 
have failed to study it closely. There 
is nothing in literature more quaint- 
ly humorous than the Biblical ac- 
count of the sickness and death of 
King Asa. The account reads as fol- 
lows: 

“And Asa in the thirty and ninth 
year of his reign was diseased in his 
feet, until his disease was exceeding 
great: yet in his disease he sought 
not the Lord, but to the physicians. 
And Asa slept with his fathers.” 

Certainly the inspired writer had 
a very poor opinion of the medical 
profession. 

Students of anthropology who de- 
sire to ascertain the direct descent 
of our English cousins who stumble 
before the aspirate should consult 
the twelfth chapter of Judges. It is 
there first recorded that a people had 
trouble with the letter “h.” The 
Ephraimites and the Gileadites were 
at war. The Gileadites put the Eph- 
raimites to flight and then stationed 
men at the fords of Jordan to inter- 
cept the fugitives. In order to make 
sure of their victims they asked each 
man who crossed the river to pro- 
nounce the word “shibboleth.” The 
Good Book says: 

“Then say they (the Gileadites) 
unto him (the Ephraimite) say now 
shibboleth; and he said sibboleth; for 
he could not frame to pronounce it 
right. Then they took him and slew 
him at the passages of Jordan: and 
there fell at that time of the Eph- 
raimites forty and two thousand.” 

Samson propounded a riddle to a 
lot of his friends and promised a re- 
ward if they guessed it in seven days. 
They prevailed upon Samson’s wife 
to secure the answer and tell it to 
them. Then they hastened to Sam- 
son with it and claimed the reward. 
Instantly Samson replied: 

“Tf ye had not plowed with my 
heifer, ye had not found out my rid- 
dle.” 

Which, as you must admit, was a 
rather neat way of informing them 
that he knew how they came into pos- 
session of the answer.—Exchange. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


We have letter this week— 
Martha’s helpful notes about shirt 
I trust that we shall have 


more next week, for I believe that 


one 
waists. 


there are enough interested members 
of our Circle to keep it fairly full. 
And I am still hopeful that we shall 
have a large number of papers on 
“Negro Life and Character During 
and After Slavery.” Will not the old- 
er members or those who ean get the 
remniscences of older members hurry 
in some letters on this subject ? Look 
up the announcement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of May 19th. 

I hope that all the readers of the 
Chat noticed the article “The Home 
Speech” on our page last week. There 
is nothing that counts for so much in 
social and business affairs that can 
be so easily and so cheaply acquired 
as the habit of correct speech. And 
the only way to speak correctly and 
naturally abroad is to speak correct- 
ly at home. Let our young people 
and their parents give this matter 
attention. 

Hoping to hear from more of you 
next week, 


AUNT JENNIE. 





About Shirt Waists. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—To strength- 
en weak spots in a waist of silk or 
woolen material, moisten a piece of 
eourt plaster and place it underneath 
the rent, then the material can be 
darned lightly over this or caught 
down at the edges. Any colored 
goods may be repaired in this way if 
you get plaster to match the silk. 
Unless a professional laundress is 
employed it is of the greatest im- 
portance that a woman know how 
to do up her own pretty waists and 
dainty collars, for if the work be 
earelessly done, they are soon faded 
and their beauty gone. A nice way 
to rim tucks, is to just press on the 
wrong side, turn over, then raise each 
tuck with a knife, dampen slightly 
and press dry on the right side and 
they look better if they are raised 
again instead of leaving them flat. 

Black lawn washed in 
warm suds, then rinsed in water in 
which blueing has been added liber- 
ally, and if starch is used it must be 
made almost black with blueing or 
An excellent way to 
wash dark ginghams or muslins is to 
first soak them for half an hour in 
salted water, then wash them through 
a thin starch water without using 
soap. The stareh clears the print 
and will usually stiffen it sufficiently 


should be 


strained coffee. 


and garments of this kind should be 
ironed on the wrong side. The color 
should be set in nearly all wash fab- 
ries before they are put in the ends, 
and salt and water is good for most 
but 
waists should be soaked in soft water 


colors, very delicate 





colored | 


to which some oxgall has been added. 


About a tablespoonful to a gallon of 
water is about right. 


cate goods will often lose their pret- 
ty colors, and if the waists are good 
they are well worth recoloring. Un- 
less the waists are of a solid color, 
boil them in a suds containing a lit- 
tle salsoda until they are a _ clear 
white, then dye them pink, pale blue 
or any shade desired with diamond 
dye for cotton, and they will look like 
new waists. It is not necessary to 
take them apart, unless they are very 
much trimmed, so the work is very 
quickly done, and boys’ faded waists 
may be renewed in the same manner. 


MARTHA. 





Studying the Birds. 


thought- 
we shall 
soon get a better understanding of 
their real nature, and as a result a 
warmer sympathy for the birds them- 
We shall see many of their 
finest traits—their patience and per- 


If we study our wild birds 
fully in the nesting-season 


selves. 


severance, their love of home and the 
untiring devotion with which in most 
instances they defend and _ provide 
for their young. But to study this 
side of bird life we Must not molest 
the eggs. Very few naturalists col- 
lect birds’ eggs nowadays; they know 
that it is of far more importance to 
study the nests in which the eggs are, 
and the young birds which will short- 
ly come out of the eggs. All the eggs 
you are ever likely to find are already 
well known, so that you might col- 
lect ten thousand, and thus kill ten 
thousand young birds, without adding 
one new fact to the scientific knowl- 
edge of them. 

Perhaps you will hardly believe it 
if I tell you that not one of even our 
very commonest birds has had his 
life-history thoroughly and complete- 
ly studied. Here is a chance for you, 
then. Begin on any bird’s nest you 
like, and if you watch it carefully 
you will probably discover some facts 
which no one ever discovered before. 
June is the very best time for this 
work, as probably most of the birds 
in the United States nest this month. 
—June Woman’s Home Companion. 





The Helping Christian. 


There is a legend in the Greek 
Church about her two favorite saints 
—St. Cassianus, the type of monastic 
asceticism, and St. Nicholas, the type 
of genial, active, unselfish Christian- 
ity. 

St. Cassianus enters heaven, and 
Christ says: 

“What hast thou seen on earth, 
Cassianus ?” 


“T saw,” he said, “a peasant 
floundering with his wagon in a 
marsh.” 

“Didst thou help him?’ 

“No.” 


“Why not?” 

“T was coming before theee,” said 
St. Cassianus, “and I was afraid of 
soiling my white robes.” 

‘Then St. Nicholas enters heaven, 
all covered with mud and mire. 

“Why so stained and soiled, St. 
Nicholas 2?” said the Lord. 

“T saw a peasant floundering in a 
marsh,” said St. Nicholas, “and I put 
my shoulder to the wheel and helped 
him out.” 

“Blessed art thou,” answered the 
Lord, “thou didst well; thou didst 


| better than Cassianus.” 


But with the | 


And he blessed St. Nicholas with 


greatest care in washing, these deli- | fourfold approval.—Dean Farrar. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


But indeed Conviction, were it never so exeel- 
lent, is worthless till it convert itself into Con- 
duct. Nay, properly Conviction is not possible 
till then. 


us, that “Doubt of any sort cannot be removed 


Most true it is, as a wise man teaches 
except by Action.” On which ground, too, let him 
who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may 
ripen into day, lay this other preeept well to 
heart: “Do the Duty which liest nearest thee,” 
which thou knowest Duty! 
Duty will already have become 


to be a Thy seeond 





clearer.—F rom 


Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” 





It is to be hoped that all who attend the sum- 
mer School at the A. & M. College next month 
will take the courses in agriculture and nature 
study conducted by Drs. Stevens and Burkett. 
In addition to their intrinsie merit, these courses 
are intended to fit teachers for properly teaching 
The book by Drs. 


Burkett and Steyens is the one that is to be used, 


agriculture in country schools. 


and teachers will find it highly advantageous to 
get instruction from its authors as to the best 
methods of teaching the new work. 





The twentieth annual session of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly will be held at 
Vrightsville Beach this week, Tuesday to Sat- 
urday, inclusive. A very interesting and helpful 
program has been prepared, among the speakers 
being Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, Ion. John H. 
Small, President F. P. Venable, Dr. John C. Ixil- 
go, Dr. C. D. McIver, Hon. T. J. Jarvis, Profs. 
a Se Carlyle, W. P. Few, E. C. Brooks, John Gra- 
ham, and others. We are glad to learn that the 
outlook for a large attendance is good. 





We are glad to learn that wheat in the western 
counties is better than was reported a few weeks 
ago, for this is now a crop of much importance 
in the Piedmont region. A Winston man said to 
us last year: “Five years ago there was only one 
flouring mill in Winston and it bought wheat 
from the Western States. 
mills and all use home-grown grain. 


Now there are four 
Then, too, 
the North Carolina product sold for five to ten 
eents a bushel below the standard price and was 
often paid for in trade; now the farmers grow 
better varieties and get full price in cash.” 





“Agricultural Education,” the 
quarterly that Dr. 


little 
3urkett has been publishing 
for some time at West Raleigh, has been turned 
over to the Rural Science Club of the A. & M. 
College and will be issued hereafter as the organ 
of the agricultural students of the College. The 
first number under the new management has just 


bright 


appeared and reflects credit on the young men 
who made it. The editor is Mr. J. E. Coit, who 
graduated at the A. & M. College this year and is 
now conducting a large dairy near Raleigh, and 
the business manager is Mr. J. C. Temple. The 
following are contributing editors: W. W. Fin- 
ley, William Kerr, A. C. Wharton, J. O. Morgan, 
W. R. Bailey, J. H. Squires. 





For quite a while we have been wishing to con- 
gratulate our readers on the fact that Dr. C. W. 
Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, and Prof. D. H. Hill, 
of the A. & M. College, have this year prepared 
a text-book on agriculture which is to be used in 
the rural schools of the State, but the informa- 
tion did not become publie property till last 
week. The book is now in press and will proba- 
bly be ready for distribution about July 1. It has 
already been adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
‘ation as the official text book on agriculture, 
and as such must be taught hereafter in all rural 


schools. We need no further guarantee of its 


merit than the fact that it has been made by such 
a trio as Profs. Burkett, Stevens, and Hill. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR SOUTHERN FARMING. 


Our Washington correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing noteworthy expression of Secretary Wil- 
son’s, but we take it out of his letter and put it 
in our editorial page because we think it deserves 
especial prominence: 

“There is no section of the world,” said Seere- 
tary Wilson of Agriculture, in speaking of his 
last tour of the South, “whieh affords such induece- 
ments for diversified farming as the southern see- 
tion of the United States. 


will 


I believe that the next 
few years see a development greater than 
has ever been taken place in any section of our 
country, and the key-note of this will be diversi- 
fied erops, the doing away with the single farm 
crop, and the feeding of crops on the farm.” 

Seeretary Wilson is a conservative as well as 
a far-secing man, and his words may be taken at 
their face value. We commend them to our young 
men. 





CAROLINA OR CALIFORNIA? 


We have heard so much of late about the emi- 
gration from western counties to Western States, 
that it was with considerable interest that we dis- 
eovered a lengthy letter from one of these wander- 
ing’ Tar Heels published in last week’s Winston 
Republican. The writer is a Mr. Spainhour, a 
Forsyth, who took what he ealls the 
“Western fever” in February, and left with a 


citizen of 
dozen others for Sunny California: His opinion 
of his new home and of his old is quite interest- 
the facet that it so 
strikingly reinforees the opinion of Seeretary 


ing, especially in view of 
Wilsen which we have quoted elsewhere in this 
issue. lear Mr. Spainhour: 

“Yes, I repeat, this is a fine country and a 
delightful climate and the man that has a home 
here is all right, but if without a home, it is 
hard for him to get one, for I have not found any 
land that ean be bought for less than three hun- 
dred dollars per acre, and if there is any im- 
provement it is much higher. There are home- 
seekers coming here every day, more or less, and 
T find by talking with them that a great many are 
don’t like this 
country, but because they find it impossible to 
secure homes here. 


disappointed, not because they 


T have talked with men from 
every one of the States between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, and they all say 
that all of the desirable land has been taken up 
and the great West is full. 

“So, Mr. Editor, I think Mr. Greely’s advice to 


. . . 
young men to go West is no longer in order, but 


should be changed to ‘Go South, young man, go 
South, for it is my honest opinion that the cheap 
lands of the South will soon be the home-seeker’s 
only hope.” 

There’s no better place in the world for the 
young man of good health and fair edueation, the 
young man who wants to build a home and live 
an honorable, independent life, than right here in 
North Carolina. And there are no better pros- 
peects for him in any business than in farming, 
if he will only prepare himself as carefully for it 
and work as earnestly at it. With better trained 
farmers, diversified crops, more live stock, good 
roads, good schools, rural mail delivery, rural 
telephones, ete..—not to mention the high prices 
paid now for every farm product from cotton to 
chickens—the young man who sets out now to 
become a first-class North Carolina farmer will 
outstrip his brother who leaves the old State only 
to find when too late that ‘“’tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.” 





The State Board of Agriculture in session here 
last week increased the salary of State Chemist 
Kilgore from $2,500 to $3,000. This was a striking 
and well merited expression of the Board’s eon- 
fidenee in Dr. Kilgore, who has refused even high- 
er salaries for other work in order to continue 
in his present position. 








CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 


The last fortnight has brought an unusually 
full chapter of catastrophes, ranging from small 
railroad wrecks to the Kansas floods in which 150 
10,000 people their 
And our Southland, usually free from 


people lost their lives and 
homes. 
these moving accidents by flood and field, has had 
the Gainesville, Ga., disaster in which a eyelone 


Pub- 


lic attention, too, has just been directed to the 


brought death to nearly a hundred persons. 


Wishenevy massaere of Russian Jews, and as a re- 

sult many indignation meetings have been held 
in the great cities north of us. 
*% * * 

The Postoffice Scandals and Rural Free Delivery. 

In the drama of polities, however, the Post- 

office Department investigation continues to hold 

first 

thought of as a little flurry over rather insignifi- 


the eentre of the stage. For what was 
eant transeressions, has developed into a genuine 
government seandal. Our news columns week by 
week have told the story quite fully, and it is un- 
necessary for us to repeat the details here. 

We especially regret that the rural free delivery 
division is so deeply involved, for we fear that 


lead 


liberal treatment of the system in the next Con- 


the misdeeds of its will to less 


managers 
gress. The removal of Superintendent Machen, 
referred to last week, has led to the diseovery of 
many grave irregularities in his department. 
Political influence, it is said, has brought about 
the establishment of many routes in seetions 
where the population is so sparse or so illiterate 
that postal receipts pay only one-tenth of the ear- 
riers’ now to be 
abolished ;it is said that possibly one-third of all in 
the South and one-fifth of those in the North may 


be discontinued. 


salaries. These routes are 


North Carolina is not mention- 
ed as one of the States with a large proportion 
of unprofitable routes, and we hope that we shall 
escape the eutting down process that the new 
superintendent proposes to apply. As to the 
rules for establishing new routes hereafter, the 
following announcement is made: 

“Fourth Assistant Bristow will apply stringent 
regulations to cover the establishment of routes, 
and the mere request of a Congressman for one 
or more routes in his district, or the presentation 
to the Department of a petition signed by 100 
persons along the line of a desired 20-mile route 
will not be sufficient to 
the installation of rural service. 


considered warrant 
ITeretofore one 
hundred signers within twenty miles, plus the re- 
quest of a member of Congress, was the standard 
In the fu- 
ture the class of people who live along the desired 


rule by which routes were installed. 


route will be taken into account, the business of 
the nearest presidential or fourth-elass office will 
be. gone over, and an effort will be made to arrive 
in advaance at a definite conelusion regarding 
the amount of business which the contemplated 
route will transact and the revenue that will re- 
sult to the Department.” 
* * * 

The Good Fortune of President Roosevelt. 

This Postoffiece scandal reminds us again that 


Theodore Roosevelt is a lucky man. If these 
discoveries of fraud had been postponed twelve 
months—that is to say, till the beginning of next 
summer’s Presidential campaign—his party would 
have been seriously handicapped. <As it is, he 
will have time to set his house in order, and the 
prompt punishment of the guilty will relieve the 
administration of much of the odium it has in- 
curred. 

Just now it looks as if his nomination next year 
Two that he 


would have trouble in getting Ohio’s endorse- 


is assured. weeks ago it seemed 
ment, for Senator Hanna expressed the opinion 
that it would be bad policy for the State Conven- 
tion to declare for any Presidential candidate so 


far in advance of the nominating convention. 
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But President Roosevelt called on his supporters 
to stand by him, Senator Hanna fell in line, and 
in the convention Thursday a resolution a reso- 
lution endorsing Roosevelt’s candidacy was adopt- 
ed without opposition. Ohio is the sixteenth 
State to take this action, and these sixteen 
States elect a majority of the delegates to the 
National Convention. 





THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


A eareful reading of our State exchanges 
shows that no other commencement address de- 
livered in North Carolina this year has been so 
widely discussed as Dr. Walter H. Page’s “Man 
Behind the Plow” at the A. & M. College. It was 
a plea for thorough training of all labor; it was 
a forceful enunciation of the truth that it is the 
the efficient workman, not the cheap workman, 
who helps the State and helps society. To illus- 
trate his point, Dr. Page drew a striking parallel 
between Iowa and North Carolina, which we ex- 
pect to give in our next issue. - Just now we wish 
to reprint the following paragraphs from the ad- 
dress. in which the gospel of work is so effectively 
preached. There is hope for any young man who 
accepts the doctrine that “it is better to make 
good split-bottom chairs than be an unproductive 
‘prominent citizen’;” or as Dr. Lyman Abbott 
said in Richmond last month, “it is better to 
pound an anvil and make good horseshoes than 
pound a pulpit and make poor sermons.” Here 
are the words of Dr. Page: 

“Of course no man can work properly with his 
hands without working with his brain and his 
heart also. Labor by mere main strength, a 
mule or a donkey or engine can do. Your insti- 
tution, therefore, comes right down to the bottom 
of the problem of life in North Carolina. Other 
people may fool themselves, if they still care to 
do so. Some may think that it is better to be a 
jack-leg lawyer than a master carpenter. Some 
may think that a lazy drone of a preacher is 
better than a good blacksmith. Some may think 
that a life of idleness makes a gentleman. Some 
may think that to be an unproductive ‘promi- 
nent citizen’ is better than to make good split- 
bottom chairs. But you know better. 
got away from all these delusions. 


You have 


“A man who makes a bad buggy or who builds 
a poor house, seratehes a poor farm, or does any- 
thing badly—he makes us all poorer. He pulls 
down the level of our life. The only substance 
that most men have is their labor. It is the most 
precious substance that anybody ean have—the 
best gift of God. The man that wastes his labor 
throws his own life away, and he wastes the time 
and degrades the standard of all other men who 
have to do with him. 
burden on the State. 

“On the other hand a man who does a thing 
well—makes a buggy, builds a house, preaches a 


Every inefficient man is a 


sermon, or tills an acre—he is the wise man and 
the only wise man, and the only useful man in 
the State. 


the only man worth saving. 


He is saved—he saves himself—he is 
He is the only man 
that makes the community worth living in.” 





The Nature Study Bureau of Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va., has issued two more val- 
uable leaflets, “A Child’s Garden” and “How to 
Make Friends with the Birds.” These will be 
sent free to any address on application, and 
should be of especial interest to teachers. This 


al 
Nature Study Bureau is endowed by Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, and is doing work that ought 
also to be done by some institution in North 
Carolina. 





Time will and should quickly come when all 
important questions will be referred to the peo- 
ple. That will be the Referendum. Time will 
come, too, perhaps later, when the people by peti- 
tion or a mass-meeting or in elections can rec- 
ommend the passage of a law or the repeal of a 
law. This will be the Initiative. These are not 
such formidable things to a people nurtured in 
the love of democracy.—Biblical Recorder. 


| all its leaders ought 





Three Great Blessings. 

I have long had the feeling that three great 
blessings may come into one’s life without any 
effort on his part. One is to be born in the 
country, and one is to be born poor, and the best 
of the three is to be born young. O, I like warmth 
and life and vigor and zest and capacity to stand 
up straight and hold your shoulders square and 
face the world, with the windows of your soul all 
wide open, ready to take in light and life and 
beauty and righteousness, too. I do not like to 
see youth narrow and wrinkled and all worn out 
with life’s dissipation before life is fairly begun. 
I like to stand here and be able to congratulate 
you, as one who knows whereof he speaks, that 
you represent an agricultural State,—rural com- 
munities. Why, my friends, if you will just take 
the lawyers, wicked as they are, and the clergy- 
men (I had a brother who went astray and went 
into the ministry), and the leading business men, 
and our statesmen; take the educators and the 
founders of educational institutions, and they 
were born in farm homes, trained in country 
schools, had to start down close to the ground, 
and grow through hardships to an attitude that 
makes us proud of the fact that they are bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and that from 
the hills they drew their strength—Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, of Maine, in Commencement Address, 
Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro. 





The Review of Reviews on Negro Suffrage. 


There has of late been an attempt to revive an 
agitation against the new suffrage arrangements 
of the South; but this attempt has proved too 
feeble and futile to be seriously harmful. Too 
much tolerance altogether has been shown to a 
certain type of negro agitator. Some of these 
platferm speakers are men of talent, and we may 
as well assume that most of them are fairly sin- 


eere; but their denunciations of the South are 


useless, and merit rebuke. Sensible men judge 
Thus, the 
present political status of the negro is to be com- 
pared with that which preceded it. Most of the 
Southern States have, indeed, now given effect to 
systems that legally disfranchise a great mass 
of negroes who were theoretically entitled to vote. 
But, practically, those negroes had been disfran- 
chised for twenty-five years. 


practical affairs in their relations. 


The new system is 
of inealeulable value to the negro because it in- 
volves a deliberate avowal by the ruling race that 
the negro is to have the same political rights as 
the white man. It may be very slow work for the 
negro race to attain such a position as respects 
education and property that a majority of its men 
ean secure enrollment as voters. But anyhow, 
the remedy does not lie in henceforth talking 
politics and making agitation, but in acquiring 
manifest fitness by industry, thrift, and study. 
The negroes, in vast majority, are simply the 
agricultural laborers of the South. It is only a 
few years sinee the agricultural laborers of Eng- 
land were admitted to the franchise. At the pres- 
ent moment, agricultural laborers, and even skill- 
ed workmen, in Germany are at a great disadvan- 
tage in polities. Considering their ignorance 
and their thriftlessness, the negroes of the South 
have all the political influence that they ought to 
have. The thing to be eareful about is that the 
door ef opportunity be not shut. Now, the plain 
fact is that the chance to work and to earn money 
is exceedingly good for the Southern negroes, 
und that their treatment by their white neigh- 
bors is upon the whole not oppressive or intolera- 
ble. Sinee the white men of the South are, of 
their own accord, determined to see the negro 
children have opportunities for education, the 
negro race has its work plainly eut out for it, and 
to be sensible enough to 
dwell upon the hopeful side of the situation.— 
From “The Progress of the World,” in the Amer- 
ican Monthly Review of Reviews for June. 





Sisyphus and the Craze for Wealth. 

In the pleasant days of antiquity, when people 
were content to take life tranquilly and worship- 
ped a race of gods and goddesses as easy-going as 
themselves, a certain discontented mortal, Sisy- 
phus by name, jealous of his papa-in-law (Atlas, 
supporter of the universe), started out to achieve 
a reputation for himself as financier and founder 
of enterprises. He, however, quickly got into 
trouble, being both rapacious and avid, so was 
promptly ordered off to Hades for his sins. To 
be energetic and grasping was then the surest 
way to exasperate public opinion, for it was an 
epoch when all reasonable people and even the 
gods themselves asked for nothing better than to 
sit in the shade and be comfortable. 

In order to make his punishment co-ordinate 
this culprit’s crime, he was condemned for all 
eternity to shoulder a rock up a mountain side, 
only to see it go bounding down into the valley 
again as soon as he had got it laboriously to the 
top. 

This story and that of the hungry wight who 
was always being tempted by good cheer just out 
of reach crop up continually in the writings of 
that day, both tales being amusingly illustrative 
of the Greek spirit and an age when to enjoy 
a cultivated leisure was considered as about the 
summum bonum of existence. 

Fancy the amazement of those Attie peoples 
(who, between ourselves, may not have been so 
very far wrong in their view of life) had they 
been told that a race would one day spring up, 
quite as civilized as themselves and possessing 
far greater opportunities for cultivation and en- 
joyment, every member of which, rich as well as 
poor, would look upon weary Sisyphus’s task as 
the one reasonable and commendable occupation 
for a gentleman. 

Yet this view is almost universal in our land to- 
day, where an all-prevading rustle of bank notes 
distracts men’s minds so completely from the 
real aims of existence. Sisyphus is now held up 
as a model of industry and application. Parents 
urge their offsprings to waste no time in prelimi- 
naries, knuckle down as early as possible to the 
chief problem of to-day, the rolling of stones up- 
hill, or, to put the idea minus the metaphor, the 
endless and aimless piling up of treasure, not 
for any enjoyment the store may bring its pos- 
sessor (that_is a minor consideration), but simply 
for the sake of accumulation—From Eliot 
Gregory’s “Unavailing Wealth,” in the June Cen- 
tury. 








A Day in June. 


For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking; 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinet within it that reaches and towers 
towers 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslips startles in meadows green, 
The buttereup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
Tlis mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 


sings; 

IIe sings to the wide world, and she to her 
nest— 

In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the 
best ? 


—James Russel! Lowell, in “The Vision of, £ease 
Launfal.” 





metic yalue of orchard grass, 
a trio as 
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THE EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION. 





Secretary Soule Gives an Interesting Re- 
port of the Convention, and a Valua- 
ble Outline of the Papers Presented. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

While the Southern has 
had much to this 
spring, it is particularly gratifying 


farmer 
discourage him 
to notice the high value he places 
the 
through attending the annual Con- 


on 


information he ean_ obtain 


vention of East Tennessee farmers. 


In a sense the name is misleading, 


for at the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting recently held in Knoxville 


the attendance was not confined to 
East but 
included a large number from Mid- 
dle and West Tennessee and from the 
neighboring States of 
Virginia, Alabama, Georgia and the 
The character of the men 
in attendance was the best 


Tennessee bv any means, 


Kentucky, 


Carolinas. 
indica- 
tion of the high order of work done 
in this Convention and of the excel- 
lence of the papers presented, not 
only by the distinguished visitors 
from a distance but by the farmers 
themselves. In fact, it has never 
been the good fortune of the writer 
to listen to better discussions by the 
sons of toil than those given at the 
recent meeting. Prof. Shaw, who is 
an authority on many subjects and 
who is at present engaged in writing 
stated that the 
paper presented by Squire Buffat on 
that subject was the best he had ever 
heard. Prof. Spillman, Agrostolo- 
gist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, said, “My only regret is 
that I did not arrange to. stay 
through the entire meeting, for I find 
the papers, especially those pertain- 
ing to grasses and forage plants, so 
original and full of useful informa- 
tion that I have made a mistake in 
not arranging to remain until the 
close of the meeting.” Other visi- 
tors were heard to make remarks of 
similar import, all of which is very 
gratifying to our Southern farmers 


a work on grasses, 


because it indicates that they are 
thoroughly alive to the situation, 


that they are becoming students of 
agriculture and live stock husbandry 
in the true sense of the word, that 
they prize education and thoroughly 
appreciate the advantage of mecting 
together annually in a great Con- 
vention to consider their interests. 
Bermuda grass came in for its full 
share of attention and there were 
many there to advocate its excellent 
qualities for the South. Mr. Gettys 
presented a paper on this subject 
that was full of useful information, 
while Mr. Davis claimed that at 
least 200 pounds of beef can be made 
per acre from Bermuda frass. Blue 
grass also had its advocates and the 
gentlemen recommending it have no 
eause to fear a loss of 
their favorite. 


interest in 
The visit to the Sta- 
tion farm referred to later on ena- 
bled the delegates to see the very 
comprehensive line of investigations 
now in progress with grasses at the 
Tennessee Station and showed clear- 
ly the great possibilities of the mid- 
dle South as a grazing country, once 
tall oat 





red and al- 
sike clover is fully realized and these 


grass, meadow fescue, 
grasses utilized to the extent which 
their excellent adaptability to this 
soil and climate warrants. 

The attendance was 


very large; 


the large auditorium of the Univer- 
was taxed to its 
the 
filled with chairs; standing room was 


sity of Tennessee 


utmost capacity; aisles were 
and still there were 
eould 


mission to the hall. 


at a premium, 
hundreds who not obtain ad- 
It was an inspir- 
ing erowd to look at and more so to 
talk to. The faces were intelligent 
and there was an evident thirst for 
knowledge shown by the close atten- 
There 
were at least 1.200 farmers present 
at the meeting; this is a literal state- 
ment and not made for effect. 
Another special feature of the 
meeting and one which attracted un- 
usual interest was the practical judg- 
ing of beef by 
Prof. Shaw. Score ecards as used in 
the agricultural college, were dis- 
tributed to the auditors so they 
might keep a record of the various 
animals used in the work. In this 
way they received the greatest bene- 
fit from the examinations, and it is 
not surprising that many persons 
who had never seen a seore card be- 
fore nor understood much about its 
use should recognize 


tion given to every speaker. 


and dairy animals 


at once its 
great value in the formation of an 
ideal and in making a just estimate 
of the value of an animal for a par- 
ticular The seed sown 
through this medium will bear fruit 
for a long time in this section of 
the South. 

Prof. Massey’s papers on the cow- 
pea and market 
instructive 


service. 


gardening were very 
and were thoroughly en- 
joyed by the large audience, many of 
whom had some valuable suggestions 
to offer on both of these topics. True, 
some thought red clover to be a 
more useful plant than the cowpea, 
and where it can be grown its merit 
is fully recognized, but for a general 
all-purpose crop it was generally con- 
ceded that the cowpea takes the lead, 
though all did not fully agree with 
Prof. Massey’s method of handling 
the same. In the main, the Profes- 
sor’s suggestions were heartily con- 
curred with and he ably defended 
every position he took and was warm- 
ly applauded for his effort. 

Another and useful 
paper was presented by Prof. Keffer 
of the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion, on the culture of strawberries. 
As this crop is widely grown in Ten- 


interesting 


nessee and the South in general and 





WORST OF ALL EXPERIENCES. 


Can anything be worse than to 
feel that every minute will be your 
last? Such was the experience of 
Mrs. S. H. Newson, of Decatur, Ala.: 
“For three years,” she writes, “I en- 
dured insufferable pain from indiges- 


tion, stomach and bowel trouble. 
Death seemed inevitable when doc- 
tors and all remedies failed. At 


length I was induced to try Electrie 

sitters, and the result was mirac- 
ulous. I improved at once, and now 
Vm completely recovered.” For Liv- 
er, Kidney, Stomach and Bowel 
troubles Electric Bitters is the only 
medicine. Only 50 cents. It’s guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 





UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term begins June 
10, to coutinue three months. 
Thorough instruction in courses 
admitting to the bar. Special 
lectures by eminent —— 
For Catalogue, address. 


Jas. C. MacRae, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel} 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 

wagons. It is the wheel that 
|) determines the life of any 
| Wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
zered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
leese spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 


Electric Wheel Co:, Box 933 Quincy, Illa. 


THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THE ( QL Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 





Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Gow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ** Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,” giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota= 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
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We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 


Equals. 


to- ap 





The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL "0 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3 and 4, 





PULLEN BUILDING, 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Destructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Northern 
State. ALL LossES PAID PROMPTLY. 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Oo. L. JOYNER, Pres., E. A, TAYLOR, 
RALEIGH, North Carolina, 


See’y., 











SPUEOCUCUCWCURCWUHRUOUOWUOY 


THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP OF 
Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid 800 losses in 1902, and 
complete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of loeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own van pte, & 1d ia erares 
are made according to their findings. Rates very liber: 

For further particulars, write or call on THE P AR i REGION MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. KE. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, 


ALL KINDS 














Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N.C, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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WHEAT HARVESTER FOR SALE. | Rp eeeess S| 
Bo eece PAGE seco te 
Jobnson Harvester and Binder, nearly | = 4 i 2 j 4 to 4 





new and in perfect condition. A good ma-| 
chine, that runs smoothly and easily, and | 


ties all its bundles. Pric e, $85 net. | more money will buy Page Fone, § ® fence Shas Sonces 
BART’ M. GATL A ock ALLthe time. 


JUST A LITTLE 





g fre 
Raleigh, N.C. | PAGE Wor ‘EN WIRE FENCE CO. ADELAN, MICH. 
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the soil and climatie conditions com- 
bine to favor the development of this 
fruit in its perfection, its admirers 
were well pleased by the able man- 
ner in which the subject was treated. 

Dr. Jacob’s lecture on the Con- 
formation of the 
thoroughly 


Horse was also 
large 
charts used by him made every point 


enjoyed. The 


elear to his hearers and hence they 
followed the discussion without dif- 
ficulty and with great satisfaction. 
There is a growing sentiment in fav- 
or of horse breeding, especially of 
the lighter types. Most farmers are 
inclined to favor the roadster class 
or animals of the Hackney or French 
Coach style rather than the race 
horse, while it is generally conceded 
that the draft animal is not so well 
adapted for the South as the mule. 

A very valuable paper on the Res- 
toration of Worn-out Soils was pre- 
sented by Mr. Clarendon Davis, of 
Huntsville, Ala. This paper was a 
very thoughtful composition, and as 
it was based on the actual experience 
of the writer it provoked much fav- 
orable comment and _ received a 
hearty vote of thanks. 

It is doubtful if any more impor- 
than 
that taken up on the last day of the 
meeting when the silo was discussed. 
A number of models had been pre- 
pared by gentlemen who have had 
years of experience in the making 


tant topie reeeived attention 


and feeding of silage and what they 
had to 
to all; first, because they were lead- 
ers in the communities which they 
represented; and second, their expe- 
rience had extended over so long a 


say was of profound inetrest 


time as to give the highest value to 
what they had to say. The use of 
models was certainly a splendid idea, 
as it was the means of making many 
points about silo construction, the 
filling of the 
tion of silage clear to many who have 


same and the preserva- 


struggled over these problems for a 
long time. The silo is undoubtedly 
a factor of the greatest importance 
beeause the middle South is essen- 
tially a forage producing country, 
and as large yields of silage can be 
made at a moderate cost, its preser- 
vation through the medium of the 
silo is of vital importance to the 
farmer. Though over two hours were 
assigned to this subject the discus- 
sion was not half completed when the 
time for adjournment arrived, and 
so a number of models 
reached, 


were? not 
but these have been eare- 
fully put away for another year, and 
it is intended that this feature shall 
receive a half day, if necessary, at 
the next meeting so that every phase 
of the subject may be discussed. 
Many other excellent papers were 
presented, but they are too numer- 
ous to receive special mention. Mem- 
bers of the Experiment 
Station staff discussed the work in 


Tennessee 


progress at the Station with refer- 
ence to grasses, beef and dairy pro- 
duction and corn improvement and 
acquitted themselves ecreditably and 
won the large audience over to a 
firm belief in the value of experi- 
ment station work. On every hand 
the sentiment was expressed that the 
station was doing a grand work for 





the people of the State and that in | 
the future it must receive more lib- | 
eral support from the State in order 
that it might extend its .researches 
along present lines and take up new 
lines of work which are vitally re- 
lated to the development of the 
State. , 

Among the resolutions passed the 
following are worthy of mention: 
An Effective Dog Law, a No Fence 
Law, a Compulsory School Law, a 
State Fair, Brownlow Good Raods 
Bill, $25,000 for the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station from the State, 
and a sufficient amount from the 
fund already appropriated for an ex- 
hibit from the Experiment Station 
at the St. Louis Fair. 

Mr. W. Gettys, the well known 
Jersey breeder of Tenn., 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year. Judge O. P. Temple, who is 
vice-president for life, was re-elect- 
ed to that office, and the seeretary 
and assistant secretary who have 
served the organization for the past 
three years were again chosen for 
that purpose. 

Not the least enjoyable feature of 
the Convention was the visit to the 
Tennesse Station farm. 
600 and 700 farmers 
of this trip, and many would have 
gone but for the fact that they were 
foreed to leave for home on early af- 
ternoon trains. The visitors were 
delighted with what they saw. The 
farm was the picture of neatness, 
and though everything had suffered 
from theextremely dry weather of the 
past six weeks, the visitors were sur- 
prised to see everything looking so 
well. The delegates were conducted 
over the farm by the members of the 
station staff and were greatly pleased 
with the experimental investigations 
being conducted on the plats, the 
farm proper, and in the barns and 
dairy. Everywhere words of praise 
were heard for the excellence of the 
management and for the orderliness 
of things. After all had had an op- 
portunity to examine the experiment- 
al fields and the farm buildings, they 
were seated in groups on the grass 


Athens, 


Between 
took advantage 


in and about the dairy building and 
the farm office and regaled with 
strawberry ice cream and cake, and 
to say they enjoyed it but 
presses it. 

So it came to pass that the 8th an- 
nual meeting of the East 


feebly ex- 


Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention was a greater 
suecess than any of its predecessors. 


This was true not only of the attend- 


anee which exeeeded the reeord- 
breaking meeting of the previous 


year, but of the character of the ad- 
dresses and the excellenee of the dis- 
eussions which followed. The farm- 
ers of Ea 
gratulated on the splendid showing 


st Tennessee are to be con- 


they made on this oceasion and every 





one should feel encouraged and in- 
spired to do better work next year 
with the determined purpose of mak- 


ing the 29th annual meeting as much 
superior to the 28th as the latter 
was to the 27th. The croaker pes- | 
simists doubt the possibility of doing | 
good fel- 


lowship now prevailing and with the 


this, but with the splendid 


earnest desire of our farmers to edu- 


cate themselves and keep up with 
the times there is every reason to an- 
ticipate a greater success next year. 
The East Tennessee farmers are a 
geerous, whole-souled lot of good fel- 
lows and extend an invitation to all 
who are interested in agriculture to 
attend their They were 
delighted to have so many strangers 
within their gates the present year 
and hope next year that many more 
will come. 

It will be particularly gratifying 
to the friends of the Convention to 
know that a finance committee com- 
posed of R. W. Austin, Dr. R. M. 
Rhea, W. G. Lenoir, A. H. Tipton, 
A. D. Reynolds, P. F. Kefauver and 
W. T. Roberts was appointed, whose 
object is to put the organization on 
a better business basis than has here- 
tofore been possible. One object of 
this committee will be to raise funds 
so that a large edition of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting can 
be printed and distributed free of 
cost to all interested in the progress 
and development of all agricultural 
and live stock industries in the new 
ané living South. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Secretary. 


meetings. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





STARTLING EVIDENCE. 


Fresh testimony in great quantity 
is constantly coming in, declaring 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds to be 
unequaled. A recent expression from 
T. J. MeFarland, Bentorville, Va., 
serves as example. He writes: “I 
had Bronchitis for three years and 
doctored all the time without being 


benefited. Then I began taking Dr. 
King’s New Discovery, and a few 


bottles wholly cured me.” Equally 
effective in curing all Lung and 
Throat troubles, Consumption, Pneu- 
monia and Grip. Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free, regu- 
lar sizes 50 cents and $1.00. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


Those who expect to attend the 
Summer School at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, with board and room in the dor- 
mintories at $10 per month, should 
have rooms reserved at once, as only 
a few are left and these are being 
rapidly taken. 

Accommodations can be secured in 
private families and in the Baptist 
Female University buildings, and we 
shall be able to entertain comfort- 
ablly all that come. 

Students from more than half the 
counties in the State and quite a 
number from adjoining States have 
registered. We are sure of having 
one of the best Summer Schools ever 
conducted in the South from the 
standpoint of attendance, and quality 


and scope of work which will in- 
elude Industrial, Literary, Normal 


and Musie Departments with a Model 
Graded Practice School of 100 pu- 
pils. 

A certifieate of attendance will be 
valid in any county of the State in 
licu of institute attendance, accord- 
ing to amendment to the School Law 
by the last Legislature. 

Railroads have granted rate of 
one fare plus 25 cents for round trip. 


| Speak to your agent about it a few 


days before ready to start. 
A handsomely illustrated prospeec- 


tus will be sent to any one interested 


upon application. 
CHARLES J. PARKER, 
Seeretary, Raleigh, N. C. 





Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially’ adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years. Bottle by 
mail, 25 cent: 


E. &S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





A CHANCE FORA 
FORTUNE. 


July Corn will make many men rich 
within the next 60 days. We donot 
make this prediction carelessiv. We 
have unquestionable information, 
based on actual facts, which leads us 
to make this statement. 


BUY JULY CORN 


Because of a most unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, the Corn mar- 
ket at the present time offers the 
greatest opportunity ever known for 
the making of a fortune on a com- 
paratively small investment, 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


And you will learn facts that will 
astonish you. Weare CORN SPECI- 
ALISTS, and know whereof we speak. 


LARGE CAPITAL NOT NECESSARY 


Our plan gives small investments, 
the protection on large added capital, 
and has made thousands from invest- 
ments of hundreds. Every advance of 
two ieee per bushel doubles your 
money. HIGHEST BANKING AND 
COMMERCIAL REFERENCES. 


MERCHANTS 
BROKERAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


Suite 229, Gay Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid. and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to- di ay. Address, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- | 


TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N.C. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

One item of very great importance 
that should be observed is the differ- 
the last 
Then on land it was by 

On the 
steam was coming into use as a mode 
of travel 
vessel ever dared to cross the oeean 
until the year 1840. Now in 1903, 


practically climinated. 


ence in transportation in 
sixty years. 


horse power. great rivers, 


and transportation. No 


distance is 


To travel to the ends of the earth is 


no longer the serious undertakine 


it was a few deeades ago. The vast 


wealth that is now aceumulated in 
one short lifetime, enables a sharp 
that 


may be for the benefit of the human 


financier to perform wonders 
race. 
QUICK TRANSPORTATION. 
“Ogden Armour, the Chicago mil- 
lionaire, by means of the modern fa 
and the 
ocean greyhound, has been able te 


cilities of the iron horse 
import a famous European physician 
from Vienna to Chicago for the sole 
purpose of treating the little 
Lolita Armour, afflicted with 
genital dislocation of the hip, and, 
when it is necessary to remove the 
plaster of paris cast put on after 
operation, Mr. Armour will carry his 


girl, 


con- 


daughter half way across two conti- 
nents and across one ocean simply in 
order that the skillful hand 
may remove the healing shield after 
it has clamped the replaced bones in- 


same 


to their proper places. American 
physicians, through his elinies, have 


taken primer lessons in the 


new 
method, and hospitals have been 
founded for applying the Lorenz 


method of treatment. And back of 
all this, let it not be forgotten, is the 
mooring of alongside 
each other by the cables of modern 
invention.” 


hemispheres 


Our able Congressmen and Sena- 
tors adopt this mode of rapid travel 
to inspect our new possessions in the 
far East; to see what is the prospeet 
of making the eight millions of semi- 
savages, citizens qualified to use the 
elective franchise. To travel around 
the world for business or pleasure, is 
now not thought any more of than 
was sixty years ago to make a trip to 
New Orleans or to St. Louis. 


DAY NURSERY 


This is an institution of recent 
Many married women have to 
support 


labor, and 


date. 
manual 
institution is 


families by 
this 
ished by those who love their kind. 


their 


cher- 


Thousands of women have to go out 
and get work to pay house rent and 
buy clothing and provisions, when 
the day nursery becomes a necessity, 
if not a God-send 
love their children. 
of recent years, and is caleulated te 
teach the fact that Christian charity 


for women who 


This is a help 


and a broad humanitarianism is stil! 


recognized as an important 


in these busy days of the beginning 


of the twentieth century. The Amer- 


factor | 


ican people had to struggle too hard | 








| now to impose slavery upon their 


own kindred. Henee such institu- 


| tions meet with favor from all classes | 


No. 5 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. | 


of our people. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
| Sixty vears ago boks were searee. 
| The 


the standard of 


old Bluebaek Spelling book was 
instruction; with 
the 


for the morning lesson, 


Arithmeties, Shorter 


Pike’s 


Catechism 
| and the Bible for a general reading 
| book. 
the multiplication table was drawn 


For beginners in arithmetic, 


on a pieee of foolseap paper, and 
glued on a paddle, so it frequently 


served a double purpose. School 
houses had frequently only a dirt 


floor, and one log eut out and holes 
bored for long wooden pins on which 
rested a wide plank, for the writing 
elass. Teaching school was at this 
time in a erude state. The switch, 
the dunee stool, and the fool’s eap, 
were regarded as neeessary imple- 
ments of punishment; and were con- 
sidered essential for the good gov- 
the Not 


have the times changed,but the entire 
the 


ernment of school. only 


civilization of times has 


changed. Books have now become 
cheap, and now there is no excuse 
for the people to remain in igno- 
a tax 


that is sufficient to give every child 


rance. There is now levied 


the rudiments of an education, by 
which he ean climb higher if there 
is anything in him that is worth eul- 
tivating. 

There now appears to be a tidal 
wave of education spreading over the 
country that is without parallel. A 
library is being established in each 
school distriet, as an adjunet to the 


school that will contribute much to 
edueate those who are past the school 
age. Life is all too short to allow 


any one to grow up in ignorance. 
The world is far in advanee of what 
And if we 


would hold our place in the vanguard 


it was sixty vears ago. 


of civilization, we must lead in the 


grand march of learning. We can 
now see every morning before break- 


fast 
have occurred the day before in the 


all the important events that 


eivilized world. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 





“Wheat is 
good in places,” said a farmer, “and 


Coneord Tribune: 
there will be more raised in Cabar- 
The wheat 
on red land is pretty good, but on 
This 


farmer deelares that his wheat is no 


rus this vear than last. 


sandy land it is not much.” 


good at all; that the flies damaged it. 





Representative Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
last week declared with apparent au- 
thority that Senator Hanna would 
not be a candidate for the Republi- 
Presidential 


Roosevelt 


and 
would be nominated 


ean nomination, 
that 


by acclamation. 





THAT THROBBING HEADACHE 

Would quickly leave you, if you 
used Dr. King’s New Life Pills. 
Thousands of sufferers have proved 
their matchless merit for Siek and 
Tleadaches. They make 





| Nervous 


pure blood and build up your health. 
Only 25 


cured. 


cents, money back if not 


Sold by all druggists. 


| 


to gain their freedom 125 years ago, | 
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MSCORMICK 


VERTICAL. 


4 CORN BINDE 
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In the language of the Indian, after which our 


great American crop was named, corn is king. 


grain value of the corn crop is 
$1,000,000,000. 


fodder are worth as much more. 


The 
approximately 


It is estimated that the stalks and 
Think, then, of the 


amount you can make by saving all of your corn crop. 


; Ghe McCORMICK 


corn binder and husker and shredder enables you to 
save this part of the corz crop that has in past years 


gone to waste. 








B. FOX, General Agent for 


McCormick Machines, *harictte, N. ©. 
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WANTED—Every stock owner to send to Magie Food Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for a valu- 


able illustrated book on how to manage stock and poultry. 


Will be sent free; also a beau 


tiful picture in colors (without advertisements) for framing, during the next thirty days, 
Magic Food for stock and poultry is sold by dealers every where. 





EVGIY river I North Carolina 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 








every 


Subscriber whose name is 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, 


now 


on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 


scription. 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this propo-ition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand, All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. © 





House W: 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JUNE 14. 


Paul at Kome. 
(Acts 28: 16-24, 30, 31.) 
Golden 
of the Gospel of Christ. 
1: 16.) 
It was on the island of 


Text.—I am not ashamed 


Malta that 
Paul and his fellow travelers found 
themselves ship-wrecked. The inha- 
bitants of the island were kindly dis- 
posed, though intensely superstitious, 
Paul’s 


from a venomous serpent at 


and miraculous deliverenee 
Once im- 
pressed them with the eertainty of his 
divine mission, and doubtless eom- 
mended him to the favorable notice 
of Publius, the 
island, who received the ship-wrecked 


travelers for a few days, and in whose 


ehief man of the 


houschold Paul performed a miracle 
of healing. 
Malta to Rome.—After the 


lapse of three months, Paul and his 


From 


companions were taken on board a 
ship of Alexandria, which had win- 
tered at the island, and after touch- 
ing at Syracuse and then at Rhegi- 
um, they were finally landed at Pu- 
teoli, the principal port of Ttaly, sit- 


of Ne- 


uated cight 


miles northwest 
apolis, the modern Naples. 
Puetoli lies one hundred and forty 
miles from Rome, aid this distance 
was eovered by journeying on land. 
The latter part of 
the travelers through the famous Ap- 


the journey led 
pian Way, and at Appii Forum and 
the Three Taverns they were met by 
a.delegation of brethren from Rome. 
at Rome.—Upon 


Paul in’ Prison 


arriving at Rome Paul was put in 
the custody of the eaptain of the 
guard. The eonditions of his im- 
prisonment do not seem to have been 
severe, for he was allowed to dwell by 
himself, and though he was constant- 
ly accompanied by a soldier to whom 
he was manaeled, he seems to have 
enjoyed large freedom in the matter 
of choosing his residenee and reeeiv- 
ing friends. 

Paul’s Appeal to the Jews at Rome. 
known as 
Paul 


Ac- 


one of his 


—Thouegh pre-¢ minently 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
yearned over his countrymen. 


cordingly we tind that 


first eares in Rome was to eall the 
chief of the Jews together, that he 
might set his case before them, and 
enlist their sympathy in the cause 
for which he was held as a prisoner. 

The first interview which Paul had 
with these Jews was evidently a brief 
mutual 


one, but, by agreement, an- 


other meeting was arranged, at which 
Paul set forth in full the Gospel of 
Christ. 


ed from 


This seeond eonferenee last- 


morning till evening, and 


some, we are told, believed the things 
which were spoken, and some believed 
not. It was a repetition of the ex- 
perience which Paul had had many 


times before, and its effeet was to 
impress upon him once more the fact 
that the 
destined especially for the Genties. 

Own Tired 


House.—The last two verses of our 


message of salvation was 


Two Years in Ilis 


lesson, which are also the closing 


words of the book of acts, present to 
us a striking picture of Paul’s cease- 


less Christian activity. He received 


(Romans }- 





all that came to him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching bold- 
ly those things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, no man forbidding 
him or-hindering him in his work. 

Epistles of the First Imprison- 
ment.—There is a strong consensus 
of opinion among the best informed 
Christian scholars that at the close 
ot the two years imprisonment men- 
tioned in Aets 28:30, Paul was re- 
leased, then subsequently rearrested, 
and, after a seeond imprisonment, 
finally put to death by the Roman 
authorities. 

Adopting this theory, which, though 
not absolutely demonstrated, yet car- 
ries with it both the weight of evi- 
highest degree of 
probability, we find indications that 


denee and the 
four epistles were written during the 
imprisonment. These are the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, the Colos- 
sians, the Philippians and to Phile- 
Yeading these epistles in the 


first 


mon. 
light of this suggestion, we may find 
some interesting light thrown on this 
period of Paul’s life, showing who 
were his helpers and friends during 
his eaptivity, and revealing the noble 
Christian spirit with which he bore 
his bonds for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





GWATAKOWE. 


Gwaiakowe is an Indian word and 
means “Corn is King.” In America 
eorn is indeed the king of cereals, 
the grain alone being valued at con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000,000, 
which is more than double the value 
of the wheat and oat crops combined. 
In addition to the rain value of the 
crop, the stalks, when shredded, are 
worth as much as the ears, and hence 
the MeCormick Corn Binder and the 
MeCormick Husker and Shredder 
have enabled the corn grower to dou- 
ble the value of his crop. A beauti- 
fully illustrated book entitled, “King 
of the Corn Field,’ will be mailed 
free to readers of The Progressive 
Farmer upon request. Write to the 
nearest MeCormick agent. 


THE 
LITERARY 
DIGEST ‘: 


Periodicals 
in one.” 
An illustrated weekly magazine with in- 
teresting information adequately cover~ 
ering all the chief subjects of human in- 
terest, as selected, translated, and di- 
gested from the world’s choicest periodi- 
cal literature, 


WHY 


Should you became one of its regular 
readers? 


BECAUSE when your time is precious 

it enables you to make the 
most Of every reading moment, provid- 
ing you with the cream of 1,000 valuable 
periodicals, 


BECAUSE it selects, translates, di- 

gests, or reprints the best 
Iiterature to be found in the numberless 
periodicals printed in all lands, giving its 
subscribers the benefit of expert editorial 
Skill and discrimination. 


BECAUSE it enables you to greatly @ 


economize your expendi- 
tures for periodicals, making it possible 
to get the best in a greater number than 
you could ever subscribe for—this fora 
Single subscription. 


BECAUSE regular readers of Tur Lir- 
ER 


ARY DIGEST become 
versatile on all sides of topics of current 
interest and discussion in politics, science, 
literature, art, religion, etc. 


THE 
LITERARY 








4, FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
New Rival” Leader” Repeater” 





mer you are looking for reliable shotguri am- 
im —| munition, the kind that shoots where you 
= point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 
with Smokeless. Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 
L DEALERS KEEP THEM 














$3.00 a Year. 
D F GS E S i ‘Single Copies, 
10 Gents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York ; 














IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
EWING .... 
MACHINES .. 


Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - : : 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - : - - 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, - - - - 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - : - - 





$16.50 


17.50 
18.50 


17.50 
Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Cook Stoves! 


$10.75 








No. 7—16 Complete, — % , ; 


No. 7—18 “ . & & ‘ ° ‘ 12.00 
No. 7—20 * ° , ; , ‘ . 13.00 
No. 8—18 * ‘ ; ; ‘ P 12.75 
No. 8—20 * , ‘ : ; : . 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 










SERRS are as 








Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCERIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Bes” Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
ete., ete-, before prices advance. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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The s Sean in : Church. 


They’ve got a brand new organ, Sue, 
For all their fuss and search; 
They’ve done just as they said they’d 
do, 
And fetched it into church. 
They’re bound -the critter shall be 
seen, 
And on the preacher’s right 
They’ve hoisted up their new ma- 
chine 
In everybody’s sight, 
They’ve got a chorister and choir, 
Ag’in my voice and vote; 
For it was never my desire 
To praise the Lord by note. 


T’ve been a sister good and true 
For five-an’-thirty year; 
I’ve done what seemed my part to 
do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 
I’ve sung the hymns both slow and 
quick, 
Just as the preacher read, 
And twice, when Deacon Tubbs was 
sick 
I took the work an’ led; 
And now, their bold, new-fangled 
ways 
Is comin’ all about; 
And I, right in my later days, 
Am fairly crowded out 


To-day the preacher, good old dear, 
With tears all in his eyes 
Read, “I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 
I al’ays liked that blessed hymn— 
I s’pose I always will— 
It somehow gratifies my whim, 
In good old Ortonville; 
But when that choir got up to sing, 
I couldn’t catch a word, 
They sung the most dog-gondest 
thing 
A body ever heard! 
Some worldly chaps was standin’ 
near, 
And when I see them grin 
I bid farewell to every fear 
And boldly waded in; 
I thought I’d chase their tune along, 
An’ tried with all my might; 
But though my voice was good and 
strong, 
I couldn’t steer it right, 
When they was high, then I was low, 
An’ also contrariwise; 
An’ I too fast, or they too slow, 
To “mansions in the skies.” 


An’ after every verse, you know, 
They vlaved a little tune: 
I didn’t understand. and so 
I started it too soon, 
I pitched it pretty middlin’ high, 
I fetched a lusty tone, 
But oh, alas! I found that I 
Was singin’ there alone! 
They laughed a little, I am told; 
And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across my peaceful breast. , 
And Sister Brown—I could but 
look— 
She sits right front of me; 
She never was no singin’ book, 
An’ never went to be; 
But then she al’ays tried to do 
The best she could, she said; 
She understood the time right, 
though, 
An’ kept it with her head; 
But when she tried this mornin’, ah, 
I had to laugh, or cough; 
It kept her head a-bobbin’ so, 
It e’en a’most came off: 
An’ Deacon Tubbs—he all _ broke 
down, 
As one might well suppose; 

He took one look at Sister Brown, 
And meekly seratched his nose, 
He looked his hymn-book through 
and through, 
And laid it on the seat, 





And when a pensive sigh he drew, 
And looked completely beat, 
And when they took another bout, 

He didn’t even rise; 
But drew his red bandanner out, 
An’ wiped his weepin’ eyes. 


I’ve been a sister, good and true, 
For five-an’-thirty year; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed duty clear; 

But Death will stop my voice, I 

know, 

For he is on my track; 

And some day I to church will go 
And never come back; 

And when the folks get up to sing— 
Whene’er that time shall be— 

I do not want no patent thing 
A-squealin’ over me! 

—Will Carleton. 





How A Lark Learned. 


A baby lark had got out of its nest 
side-ways—a fall of a foot only, but 
a dreadful drop for a baby. 

“You can get back this way,” its 
mother said, and showed it the way. 
But, when the baby tried to leap, it 
fell on its back. Then the mother 
marked out lines on the ground, on 
which it was to practice hopping 
and it got along beautifully so long 
as the mother was there every mo- 
ment to say, “How wonderfully you 
hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said 
the little lark, meaning that it want- 
ed to fly; and the mother tried to do 
it in vain. She could soar up, up 
very bravely, but she could not ex- 
plain how she did it. 

“Wait till the sun comes out after 
rain,” she said, half remembering. 

“What is sun? What is rain?’ the 
little bird asked. “If you cannot 
teach me to fly teach me to sing.” 

“When the sun comes out after 
rain, then you can sing.” 

The rain came, and glued the little 
bird’s wings together. 

“T shall never be able to fly or to 
sing!” it wailed. 

Then of a sudden it had to blink 
its eyes; for a glorious light had 
spread over the world, catching every 
leaf and twig and blade of grass in 
tears, and putting a smile into every 
tear. The baby bird’s breast swelled, 
it did not know why; it fluttered from 
the ground, it did not know why. 

“The sun has come out after the 
rain!” it trilled. “Thank you, sun! 
Thank you! thank you! O mother, 
did you hear me? I ean sing!” 

Then it floated up, up, calling, 
“Thank you! thank you! thank you!” 
to the sun. “O mother, do you see 
me? I am flying.”—Selected. 





A man’s vanity tells him what is 
honor, a man’s conscience what is 
justice.—Landor. 


— 





jucas CouNTY. 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHEnByY&Co., 
Gots business in the City of Toledo, County 


Brats o” Ome, Cfry or ToLepo, 88. 





ate aforesaid, and that said firm’wiil pay | 


he sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured hy the wse of HALi’s Catarnro CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1336, 
} ouax. : A. W. GLEASON, 

ow Notary Publie. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly onthe blood and mucous sartaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, fre 

F CHENEY &CO., Toledo, oO. 


@ Hold by Druegists, 75c 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








orusn eae N painting the use of Tur- 
Pittsburgh. . 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS pentine saves labor and the 

sumuaaeen bd 

ANCHOR 0. use of Dryer saves time, but 

ECKSTEIN % e 

ATLANTIC the excessive use of either destroys 

BRADLEY . 

BROOKLYN( ik the paint. 

an Safety lies in using Pure White 

oak: ad and Pure Linseed Oil, and 

<a _ | mene the paint churoualily 

sel Ie asis _brushed out. This may require a 

RED SEAL eo ° bs 

cans | little more time and labor, but it 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
—_— 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


will pay. 








National Lead Co., 


The paint will be satis- 
-| factory and it will last. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


100 William Street, New York. 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 






E 
Ee 
& 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore 'Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price 50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sert by ex- 
press, Charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for Cescri py ye circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Addr 


THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














i | 


UIC. | 


cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 


factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. GC. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard’ for 
it shoots well in any gun. 


Your dealer sells it. 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


Bnidgeport, - - Conn. 





early 2 score years we have 

been training men and women 

m, for business. Only Business Col- 

= lege in Va., and second in South 
naa) to own its building. No vacation, 
‘wai Catalogue free, Bookkeeping, 
yg) Shorthand, Penmanship by mail, 






President. 
“Leading bus. col, south Potomac river."—Phila. Stenographer, 


-RUPTUR 





CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure 


nopay. ALEX, PSPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook 
Maine, 


Car fare paid, 2 


i Nashville, Tenn. U 





$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N.C. 


pi oa hain of8 Colleces owned by business 
a men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Casbiersof Benksare on 

our Board of Directors. Our dipioina means 
something. Enter any tiie. Positions <a 


Draushon’s fe EM ip 


Practica!... ite, * 


Business .. NA & 

(Incorporated, Capital Steck $00,000.00.) 

Atianta, Ga. 

Ft. pinning Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ata. 
Mo Gaiveston, Texas, 

. Little Gone Ark. A = Shreveport, La. 

For 150 page catalogue address either place. 








*u OneOBA 


| If you prefer, may pay tuition ort of salary af- 





ter course is completed. Guarantee praduates 
to be competent or no charges fi or tuition 


HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, ete., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free 





We prompily obtain U.S. and Foreign 
MRE GE eS Teas ssa! 


Send =o sketch or aS of ores for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


ial TRADE. HARKS 


P ENT. Waalas 


IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA 8S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m 





Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. e 


Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 
Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m 
Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 
Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Riehmond, Richmond _ to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacifie Coast. 
For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 
©, H, GATTIS, ©, P. & T. A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H, &. LEARD.. T. PP... 
Raleigh, N. O. 
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WOMAN'S WORK _ 


A Sunshiny Woman. 


She always seems so pleasant that 
I often wonder what good fairy, 
By magic of some wand’s fiat, 
Deereed her moods and manners 
airy; 
And smiles—I marvel much thereat 
When eare’s great cross is hers to 
earry. 
Yet, be dull grief or gladness pres- 
ent, 
She has the art of seeming pleasant. 


To beauty slight would be her elaim, 
Likewise to grace and lofty sta- 
tion, 
And, though she bears an honored 
name, 
TIer heart’s ne’er felt that quick 
pulsation 
That comes with picking fruits of 
fame 
And earning erities’ sweet’ obla- 
tion. 
placid 
wimple, 
Yet smiles keep e’er her cheeks a- 
dimple. 


Her life hath 


known no 


T think the fates or fairies must 
Have, when with graces they en- 
dowed her, 
Bethought how beauty flies like dust 
And fame doth erumble into pow- 
der, 


While smiles 


live on, and, being 
just, 
This greater boom than all allowed 
her-—— 
A grace most sweet in queen or peas- 
ant, 
The one of always being pleasant! 
—Roy Farrell Greene, in the June 
Housekeeper. 





Ornament the Yard. 


Tf the farmer knew how cheaply 
his grounds could be ornamented, 
there would be fewer unsightly yards 
in the country. Even the boys and 
girls, with a little trouble, eould sur- 
round the house with beautiful trees 
and shrubs and clambering vines, and 
the cost would be only a few day’s 
work each year. There is seareely 
a tree or a shrub that will not pro- 
pagate readily from cuttings, and all 
kinds can be inereased almost indefi- 
nitely. Insert the euttings in a moist 
piece of ground in the spring, and 
give them one or two hoeings. By 
the second year they will be large 
enough to transplant to permanent 
quarters. Some writers recommend 
transplanting a little deeper in the 
new location than originally grown, 
but the theory is unnatural, for na- 
ture feeds 
trunk. 


from the roots, not the 
The sprouting of seeds is a 
curious study; too much or too little 
soil eover may cause a seed to germi- 
nate, to lie dormant, or to rot. Trees 
grown from small, light seeds, such 
as box elder, maple, elm, eotton- 
should be planted shallow, 


Whereas deep-rooted varieties, which 


Wwe 0d, 


produce large, heavy seeds, sueh as 
the oak and walnut, require deeper 
planting; and eare in transplanting 
Should be taken that the roots are 
placed in the positions, in which they 
formerly grew, as nearly as possible. 
Sometimes and soft 
maples standing so shallow that some 


cottonwood 


of the upper roots become visible on | 


the surface 
growth. 


make quick, vigorous 


| Wounds, Uleers, ete. 


grew close to the surface should cer- | 





The roots which formerly | the best on earth 


tainly not be placed deep down in | 


the soil. Of course nature tries to 
overcome abuse of this kind by send- 
ing out new net-works of rootlets, 
but while this is being done the 


growth of the tree is retarded. Her- | 


baceous plants, like lilies, ‘phloxes, 
peonies, irises, yucecas, anemonies, 
and hundreds of others, can have 
their roots divided and subdivided, 
and the plants will be the more thrif- 
ty for the 
Epitomist. 





Smart Touches for Summer Girls. 


There is a dainty new chain for 


the summer girl to wear with her | 


collarless waist. It is made of nar- 
row ribbon and tiny artificial flowers, 


and is worn in the same way as the | 
Narrow pink velvet | 
ribbon caught here and there with a | 
tiny spray of blue forget-me-nots | 


bead chains. 


makes an extremely pretty chain, and 
pale yellow velvet ribbon with single 
purple violets in place of the forget- 
me-nots is also charming. Black 
velvet ribbon and small white daisies 
would also look well. Though this 
floral chain is the easiest thing possi- 
ble to make, yet it does add a decide- 
ly fetching charm to a summer gown. 
Wider ribbon treated in the same 
way makes a pretty trimming to 
head the flounce of a skirt. Cuffs 
are back in fashion. again, and they 
are seen in all sorts of. pretty, new 
But few stiff linen cuffs 
are worn. To wear with a wuitc 
shirt-waist there are smart-looking 
cuffs of white linen embroidered in 
colors in a rather large conventional 
design. They fasten with a big but- 
ton—merely a big pearl button may 
be used, or one of the very elaborate 
buttons which are so much the fash- 
ion. A hand-painted procelain but- 
ton is pretty for this purpose. Cuffs 
of Mexican drawn-work are the mode 
and lace cuffs treated in a variety 
of ways.—Grace Margaret Gould, in 
the May Woman’s Home Companion. 


designs. 





A Garden for Cut Flowers. 


You should have a special garden 
for growing flowers, for gathering or 
“picking.” If you want many flowers 
for house decoration and to give way, 
grow them at one side in regular 
rows as you would potatoes or sweet 
corn. Cultivate them by horse or 
wheelhoe. Harvest them in the same 
spirit that you would harvest string 
beans or tomatoes; that is, what they 
are for. You do not have to consid- 
er the “looks” of your garden. The 
old stalk will remain, as the stumps 
of eabbage do. You will not be 
afraid to pick them. When you have 
harvested an armful your garden is 
not despoiled.—From Country Life 
in America. 





Tyranny and anarchy are never 
far asunder.—J. Bentham. 





DRIVEN TO DESPERATION. 


Living at an out of the way place, 


-remote from civilization, a family 


is often driven to desperation in case 
of accident, resulting in Burns, Cuts, 
Lay in a sup- 
ply of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve. It’s 
ry ce 
Twenty-five cents 
at all druggists. 


division.—Agricultural | 








Sometimes the hair is not 
properly nourished. It suffers 
for food, starves. Then it 


falls out, turns prematurely 
gray. 


Hair Vigor 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a 


hair food. It feeds, nourishes. 
The hair stops falling, grows 
long and heavy, and all dan- 
druff disappears. 


“My hair was coming out terribly. Iwas 
almost afraid to comb it. But Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor promptly stopped the falling,and also 
restored the natural color.” 

Mrs. E. G. K. WARD, Landing, N. J. 
$1.00 a bottle. J.C. AYER CO., 
All druggists. Lowell, Mass., 











SEABOARD 


Air LINE RariLway 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexieo, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Feleigh as folluws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND, 
i120 2.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portmnouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimorw, 
Philadelphia, New . York, .Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. OC. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 

mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
loeal points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 


Southwest. 
No. 27. 
6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South- 
west. 

Tiekets on sale to all points 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and 
checked from hotel ana resi- 
dences without extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFIOEF, 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, O. T. & P. A., 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 








baggage | 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 
cents to. Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C 

The buffet in this car is well 
equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 

©. GALTIS; Oe: Gl.vas, 
Raleigh, N. O. 
HS. LARD, FPA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnillman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and . stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 


« at Goldsboro with A 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk 


boro with Atlantic and North 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern,. 
C., and intermediate stations. we) 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points, At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2. 5 P.[l. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Orleans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 









RALEIGH, N. C 


@aily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
tlantic’.. 
Coast Ijine tor Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
Vas. 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 
OFFICE: - REET. 








1066 WEST MARTIN STREET. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





Single subscription, | year.................sccse0 $1.00 
Single subscription; 6 months... ~ a 
Trial subscription, 3 MoOntHS...............ee008 30 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, ‘‘THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
702,”” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘41 Sep. ’03,’”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A Virginia Experiment in Saloon Control, 

The result of a recent temperance 
agitation in Charlottesville, Va., the 
home of the University of Virginia, 
is interesting as showing how such 
an agitation, secking to promote 
temperance by one method, may sue- 
that result 
by a very different method. 


ceed’ in accomplishing 
A vig- 
orous campaign was carried on to 
secure local prohibition last March. 
The temperance forces were defeated 


by a small majority. The public 
opinion created by the agitation, 
however, was such that after the 


election, and as a result of -it; an 
ordinance was yassed by the city 
council with the sanction of the 
mayor, the indorsement of the chief- 
of-police, the support of all the advo- 
eates of prohibition under local op- 
tion, and of a large number of those 
who were opposed to abolishing the 
saloon altogether. This 
provides for closing the saloons from 
ten at night to five o’clock the next 
morning, for the removal during all 
night, of all 
screens, curtains, stained-glass win- 


ordinance 


the hours, day and 
dows, and other obstacles, and for 
the burning, during the night hours, 
of a bright light visible from the 
nearest public streets. It further 
provides for the closing of all side 
and back doors, and forbids any form 
of gambling device, any billiard or 
pool table, or any musieal or other 
entertainment in connection with 
bar-rooms, and raises the license 
from $160 to $400 for the city. This 
license, added to the State license 
and the Government Federal revenue 
license, brings the tax on each sa- 
loon to over $800. The ordinance 
went into effect on the first of May, 
and the first result was the reduc- 
tion of the number of saloons from 
The battle 
On the 2d 
of May a saloon-keper was 


twenty-one to sixteen. 

is not over yet, however. 
put on 
trial before a police justice for vio- 
lating the law with regard 
the justice 
decided that side doors were permis- 
sible under the State law, and that 


to side 
doors and screens, and 


have 


grounds for this decision we 


not learned, but it has done nothing 
to cheek and something to increase 
the anti-saloon feeling in the city, 
so that there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that, if this decision should be 
supported by the higher courts, local 
prohibition would be earried by a 
next election 
which shall take plaece-——New York 
Outlook. 


popular vote at the 





Scientific Corn-growing. 


In “The Marvels of Corn Cul- 
ture,” in the May Cosmopolitan, 
Mr. A. D. Shamel, of the TIllinois 


Experiment Station, tells of the ex- 
traordinary scientific 
breeding of corn to produce the most 
He tells of 


individual instances of Illinois farm- 


results of 
perfect ear and grain. 


ers who have improved the yield per 
acre as much as twenty-five bushels 
by using improved seed corn, and a 
single farmer is now planting seven 
thousand acres with this scientifical- 
ly tested seed. Mr. Shamel complains 
that unscrupulous seed dealers have 
retarded this movement by adver- 
tising, under fancy names, 
poor seed corn, shelled from good 
ears, poor ears, and nubbins without 
selection. After being persuaded by 
expensive and beautiful catalogues 
to try these seeds, the farmers would 
become disgusted and de- 
nounce corn improvement as a fraud. 
Mr. Shamel says that nothing can 
be told from shelled corn. All seed 
corn should be bought in the ear. sc 
that if the buycr is not satisfied with 
ine type it need not be planted. 
There is no escape from the fact that 
ears will be produced like those of 
the seed. 


really 


would 





Friends of the measure state that 
one of the first things which will be 
brought to the attention of the Fifty- 
Eighth Congress will be the statehood 
question. This will be presented first 
in a special bill for each Territory. 
The plans of the statehood people are 
well matured, and the program of 
definite action has been mapped out 
to the extent of planning a general 
tie-up of the whole legislative pro- 
ceedings until the statehood is dis- 
posed of, 





A movement is under way looking 
to the combination of cotton yarn 
mills in the South with New York 
and New England capital to back the 
Cireulars have been sent to 
mill the 
South, describing the plan in detail 


merger. 


various cotton owners in 
and saying that the ineorporation 
of the new company will be effected 
as soon as the desired number of 


options can be secured. 





It was announced authoritatively 
last week that Secretary Moody, of 
the Navy Department, will not re- 
main in the Cabinet longer than the 
present term of President Roosevelt. 


the practice of law. 





Too much sensibility creates un- 





use of 


The 


the act the 
sereens was unconstitutional. 


prohibiting 


happiness; too much insensibility 


RRELLE ITY Thresher 
A small and compact 
thresher of great capacity. 
Strongly built. Can_be 
run by light power. Re- 

quires but a few men to 
opera’ G 


Full Line of 
Sweep and 
Tread Powers. J 








ts. 
Write for book about ensilage, illus- 
trated Catalogue and price-tist” 
free Belle City Mfg. Co, Box 
109 Racine Junction, Wis. S 








Mr. Moody expects then to resume | 


WANTED 








Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 





DOYOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
states for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 
robably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C, 














used. counting each figure and each initial 
asaseparate word. Cash must accompany 





each order for the full amount. 





We will turn your 
Cash For Farms. farm, business or 
city property into ready money at once irre- 
spective of location; money sent to your 
home bank; you can step in, close the deal 
and get the cash; send cash price and stamp 
for necessary papers. Chicago Business Ex- 
change, Real Estate Dept., 167 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED-—SEVERAL PERSONS OF 
character and good reputation in each state 
(one in this county required) to represent 
and advertise old established wealthy busi- 
ness house of solid financial standing. Sal- 
ary $21.00 weekly, with expenses additional. 
all payable in cash each Wednesday direct 
from head offices. Horse and carriage fur- 
nished when necessary. References. En- 
close self-addressed envelope. COLONIAL 
CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE Anicelotof Poland China 
e Pigs. Write for particu- 
lars. All pigs Sbippet on approval. 
P. G. HERMAN Conover, N.C. 








WANTED-—-SEVERAL INDUSTRIOUS 
pcapuns in each state to travel for house es- 
tablished eleven years avd with a large cap- 
ital, to cail upon merchants and sgents for 
successful and profitable line. Permanent 
engagement. Weekiy casb salary of $18 and 
all traveling expenses and hotel bills ad- 
vanced in cash each week Experience not 
e*sential. Mention reference and enclose 
self-addressed envelope. THE NATIONSL, 
884 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale.—wine Core Mill, sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN McMILLAN, Hen“erson, N. C 


A Country School—poseyer atin 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 

EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2.00 a month. 

For further information address, 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 








Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J, F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southerp 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) R. L. Doughton: Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS, 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 

Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 





| leads to erime.—Talleyrand. 





Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigb 





WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shelt 

and Vegetable Cutter 

forthe Poultryman, 

Also Bone Mills for making phos. 

phate and fertilizer at small cost for 

the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse 

. Farm Feed Mills grind 

fine, tand easy. Send for circulars, 

WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash iday are those 
who use a Diliey Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory rices for a 
time, Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 


LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$1.20—Raleigh to Durham and re- 
turn, account Commencement Trin- 
ity College. Tickets on sale June 
6-10, inclusive, final limit June 13, 
1908. 

$1.70—Raleigh to Chapel Till and 
return, account Summer School, 
University of North Carolina. Tick- 
ets on sale June 12-29, final limit 
July 15, 1903. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Morchead City 
and return, account meeting North 
Carolina Bar Association. Tiekets 
on sale June 30, July 1, 2., final limit 
July 6, 1903. 

$9.15—Raleigh to Asheville and re- 
turn, account American Society Civil 
Engineers. Tickets on sale June 
6-8, final limit June 15, 1903. 

$12.90—Raleigh to Knoxville, 
Tenn., and return, aceount Summer 


School. Tickets on sale June 21-29, 
July 5-20, final limit fifteen days 
from date of sale. Original  pur- 


chasers may secure extension of limit 
by depositing tickets with Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, Special Agent, not later 
than fifteen days from date of pur- 
chase, and upon payment of fee of 
50 cents. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Roanoke, Va., 
account Semi-Centinnial celebration 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Tiek- 
ets on sale June 5-8, inclusive, final 
limit June 15. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Chap- 
ter Royal Arch Masons and Grand 
Commandery Knights Templar. 
Tickets on sale June 14-16, final limit 
June 20, 1903. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Lodge 
of Knights of Pythias. Tickets on 
sale June 15-17, final limit June 23, 
1903. 

For further particulars and tickets 
Pullman Reservations, call on or ad- 
dress 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


All ’phones, 141. 


